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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HERE are an hundred faults in this Thing, and an hun- 

dred things might be ſaid to prove them beauties. But it 
'is needleſs. A book may be amuſing with numerous errors, or it 
may be very dull without a ſingle abſurdity. The hero of this 
piece unites in himſelf the three greateſt characters upon earth; he 
is a prieſt, an huſbandman, and the father of a family. He is - 
drawn as ready to teach, and ready to obey, as ſimple in affluence, 
and majeſtic in adverſity. In this age of opulence and refinement 
whom can ſuch a character pleaſe? Such as are fond of high life, 
will turn with diſdain from the ſimplicity of his country fire-fideg 
ſuch as miſtake ribaldry for humour, will find no wit in his 
harmleſs converſation ; and ſuch as have been taught to deride re- 


ligion, will laugh at one whoſe chief ſtores of comfort are draws 
from futurity. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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VICAR or WAKEFIELD. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


CHAP. I. 
THE DESCRIPTION OF THE PA- 
MILY OF WAKEFIELD; IN WHICH 
A KINDRED LIKENESS PREVAILS 


AS WELL OP MINDS AS OF PER» 
SONS, 


Was ever of opinion, that 
the honeſt man who mar- 
ried - and brought up a 
large family, did more 
ſervice than he who con- 

| tinued ſingle, and only 
talked of. po ulation. From this mo- 
tive, I had ſcarce taken orders a year, 
before I began to think feriouly of 
matrimony, and choſe my wife as ſhe 

did her wedding gown, not for a fine 

glofly ſurface, but ſuch qualities as 

would wear well. To do her juſtice, 
ſhe was a good-natured notable wo- 
man; and as for breeding, there were 
few country ladies who could ſhew 
more. She could read any Engliſh 
book without much ſpelling ; but for 

ickling, preſerving, and cookery, none 
could excel her. She prided herſelf 
alſo upon being an excellent contriver 
in houſe-keeping ; though I could never 
find that we grew richer with all her 
contrivances. 

However, we loved each other ten- 
derly, and our fondneſs encreaſed as 
we grew old. There was in fact no- 
thing that could make us angry with 
the world, or each other. We had an 
elegant houſe, ſituated in a fine coun- 
try, and a good neighbourhood. The 
year wag ſpent in a moral or rural a- 
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\ 


muſement ; in . our rich neigh= - 

uch as were poor. 
We had no revolutions to fear, nor 
fatigues to 1 all our adven- - 


bours, and relieving 


tures were by the fire-ſide, and all our 
8 — the blue bed to the 
rovun. 


As we lived near the road, we often 
had the traveller or ſtranger viſit us to 
taſte our goaſeberry- wine, for which 


we had great reputation; and I profeſs, 
with the veracity of an hiſtorian, that 


I never knew one of them find fault 
with it. Our couſins too, even to the 


fortieth remove, all remembered their 
affinity, without any help from the 


herald's office, and came very frequent- + 
ly to ſee us. Some of them did us no 
t honour by theſe claims of kin- 
red; as we had the blind, the maim- 
ed, and the halt, amongſt the number. 


However, my wife always inſiſted that 
as they were the ſame fleſb and blood, 


they ſhould fit with us at the ſame table. 
So that if we had not very rich, we 


generally had very happy friends about 


us; for this remark will hold good 


through life, that the poorer the gueſt, 
the better pleaſed he ever is with bein | 
treated; and as ſome men gaze wi 

admiration at the colours of a tulip, or. 
the wing of a — ſo I was by 
nature an admirer of happy human 
faces. However, when any one of our 
relations was found to be a perſon of 
a very bad character, a troubleſome 
gueſt, or one we deſired to get rid of, 
upon his leaving my houſe, I ever took 


care to lend him a riding-coat, or a bo 
pair of boots, or ſometimes an horſe of 
ſmall 
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nal vale; abit aways Rad the ſa- 


tiefaction of der he neyer came ultation when I ſaw my little ones 
about me; but the vanity and the ſa- 


bach to return them. By this the houſe 
was cleared of fach as we did not like; 
but never was the family of Wakefield 
Known to turn the traveller or the poor 
dependant out of doors. 


Thus we lived ſeveral years in a ſtate 


of much happineſs, not but that we 


ſometimes had thoſe little rubs which 
Providence ſends to enhance the value 
of it's favours. 


cu plundered by the cats or the 
children, The ſquire would ſome- 
times fall aſleep in the moſt pathetic 


parts of my ſermon, or his lady re- 


turn my wite's civilitics at church with 
a mptilated curtſey. But we ſoon got 
over the uneaſineſs cauſed by ſuch ac- 
dente and uſually in three or. four 
Ter n to wonder how they vext us. 
y Flares, the offspring of tem- 
perance, as ey were educated without 


Jofineſs, ſo they were at once well 


formed and h my ſons hardy 
and active, my daugliters beautiful and 
blooming.” When I ſtood in the midſt 
of the little circle, which promiſed to 
be the fupports of my declining age, I 
could not avoid repeating the famous 
fory of Count Abenſberg, who, in 
Henry II. 's progreſs through Germany, 
white other courtiers came with, their 
treafures, brought his thirty-two chil- 


den, and preſented them to his ſove- 


- 


reign as the moſt valuable offering he 
to beſtow. In this manner, though 
1 had but fix, I conſidered them as a 
very valuable preſent made tomy coun- 
try, and conſequently looked upon it 
as my debtor. Our eldeſt fon was 
named George after his uncle, who left 
us ten thouſand pounds. Our ſecond 
child, a girl, I intended to call after 
her aunt Griſſel; but my wife, who 
during her pregnancy had been read- 
ing romances, inſiſted upon her being 
called Olivia. 

r we had another daughter, and 
now I was determined that Grifle] 
would be her name; but a rich relation 
taking a fancy to ſtand godmother, the 
girl was, by her directious, called So- 

ja; fo that we had two romantic 
names in the family; but I ſolemnly 
proteſt I had no hand in it. Moſes 
Vas our next; and after an interval of 
twelve years, we had two ſons more. 


tis faction of 


y, orchard was often 
ed by ſchodl- boys, and my wife's 


In leſs than another. 


ny wiſe were even greater 
than mine. 

(ay; Well, upon my word, Mrs. 
© Primroſe, you have the fineſt chil- 
© dren in the whole en ys) hy Ay, 
© neighbour,* ſhe would anfwer, they 
© are as Heaven made them, handſome 
© enough, if they be good enough; for 
£ handſome is, that, handſome does.” 
And then ſhewould-bid the girls hold 
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It would be fruitleſs to dehy my er 


en our viſitors would 


* — 


up their heads; who, to conceal no- 


thing, were certainly very handſome. 
Mere outſide is ſo very trifling a cir- 


cumſtance with me, that I ſhould ſcarce 


have remembered to mention it, had 
it not been a general topic of conver- 
ſation in the country. Olivia, now 
about eighteen, had that luxuriancy of 
beauty with which painters generally 


draw Hebe; open, ſprightly, and com- 
manding. Sophia's features were not 


ſo ſtriking at firſt; but often did more 
certain execution; for they were ſoft, . 


modeſt, and alluring. The one van- 


quiſhed by a ſingle blow, the other by 
efforts ſucceſsfully repeated. © * + 
The temper of a woman is generally 
formed from the turn of her features, 
at leaſt it was ſo with my daughters. 
Olivia wiſhed for many lovers, Sephia 
to ſecure one. 


ber fears to offend. The one enter- 
tained me with her 3 when I 
was gay, the other with her ſenſe when 
I was ſerious. But theſe qualities were 
never carried to exceſs in either, and I 
have often ſeen them exchange cha- 
raters for a whole day together. A 
fuit of mourning has transformed m 
coquet into a prude, and a new ſet of 
ribbands has given her youngeſt ſiſter 
more than natural vivacity, My el- 
deſt fon, George, was bred at Oxford, 
as I intended him for one of the learned 
profeſſions. My ſecond boy, Meſes, 
whom I deſigned for buſineſs, received 
a ſort of a miſcellaneous education at 
home. But it 1s needleſs to attempt 
deſcribing the particular characters of 
ung people that had ſeen but very 
ittle of the world. In ſhort, a famil 
likeneſs prevailed through all; "as 
properly ſpeaking, they had but one 
character, that of being all equally ge- 
nerous, 


Olivia was often af- 
feed from too great a deſire to pleaſe. 
Sophia even repreſt excellence, from © 
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nerous, credulous, fimple, and inof- 
fenſive. 82 | 58 
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FAMILY MIsFpoR TUN ES. TER Loss 

ot FORTUNE ONLY SERVES TO 
INCREASE THE PRIDE OF THE 
WORTHY. | 


1 Py temporal concerns of our fa- 

mily were chiefly committed to 
my wife's management; as to the ſpi- 
ritual, I took them entirely under my 
own direction. The profits of my liv- 
ing, which amounted to about thirty- 
five pounds a year, I made over to the 
orphans and widows of the clergy of 
our dioceſe; for having a ſufficient 
fortune of my own, I was careleſs of 
temporalities, and felt a ſecret-pleaſure 
in Sang my duty without reward. I 
alſo ſet a reſolution of keeping no cu- 
rate, and of being ,acquainted with 
every man in the pariſh, exhorting the 
married men to temperance, and the 
batchelors. to matrimony ; ſo that in a 
few years it was a common ſaying, that 
there were three ſtrange wants at Wake- 
field, a parſon wanting pride, young 
men wanting wives, and ale-houſes 
wanting cuſtomers. 

Matrimony was always one of my 
favourite topicks, and I wrote ſeveral 
ſermons to prove it's * 1 but 
there was a peculiar tenet which I made 
a point of ſupporting; for I maintain- 
al with Whiſton, that it was unlawtul 
for a prieſt of the church of England, 
after the death of his firſt wife, to 
take a ſecond; or to expreſs it in one 
word, I valued myſelf upon being a 
ſtritt monogamiſt. 

I was early initiated into this im- 

ortant diſpute, on which ſo many la- 

rious volumes have been written, I 
publiſhed ſome tracts upon the ſubje&t 
myſelf, which, as they never ſold, I 
have the conſolation of thinking are 
read only by the happy few. Some of 
my friends called this my weak ſide; 
but alas! they had not like me made it 
the ſubje& of long contemplation. The 
more I reflected upon it, the more im- 


portant it appeared. I even went a ſtep 


beyond Whiſton in diſplaying my prin- 
ciples: as. he had engraven upon his 
wife's tomb that ſhe was the only wife 
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of William Whiſton ; ſo I wrote a $- 
milar epitaph for my wife, though ſtill 
living, in which I extolled her pru- 
dence, ceconomy, and obedience till 
death; and having got it copied fair, 
with an elegant frame, it was placed 
over the chimney- piece, where it an- 
ſwered ſeveral very uſeful purpoſes, It 
admoniſhed my wife of her duty to me, 
and my fidelity to her; it inſpired her 
with a paſſion for fame, and conſtantl 
put her in mind of her end. 

It was thus, perhaps, from hearing 
marriage, ſo.often recommended, that 
my eldeſt ſon, juſt upon leaving col- 
lege, fixed his affections upon the 
daughter of a neighbouring cler | 
who was a dignitary in the — 
in circumſtances to give her a large 
fortune: but fortune was her ſmalleſt 
accompliſhment. Miſs Arabella Wil- 
mot was allowed by all (except my two 
daughters) to be compleatly pretty. 
Her youth, health, and innocence, were 
ſtill heightened by a complexion ſo 
tranſparent, and ſuch an happy ſenſi- 
bility of look, as even age could 
not gaze on with indifference. As 
Mr. Wilmot knew that I could make 
a very handſome ſettlement on my ſon, 
he was not averſe to the match; ſo 
both families lived together in all that 
harmony which generally precedes an 
expected alliance. Being convinced by 
experience that the days of courtſhip 
are the moſt happy of our lives, I was 
willing enough to a er the period ; 
and the various amuſements which the 
young couple every day ſhared in each 
other's company, ſeemed to increaſe 
their paſhon. We were generally a- 
waked in the morning by muſic, and 
on fine days rode a hunting, The hours 
between breakfaſt and dinner the ladies 
devoted to dreſs and ſtudy: they uſu- 
ally read a page, and then gazed at 
themſelves in the glaſs, which even phi= 
loſophers might own often preſented the 
page of greateſt —_— At dinner my 
wife took the lead; for, as ſhe always 
inſiſted upon carving every thing her- 
ſelf, it being her mother's way, ſhe gave 
us upon theſe occaſions the hiſtory of - 
every = 7 we had dined, to 

ent the ladies leaving us, I gene- 
kally ordered the table e N 
and ſometimes, with the muſic maſter's 
aſſiſtance, the girls would give us a very 
agreeable concert. Walkingout, drink - 
ing tea, country danges, and forfeits, 
- | ſhor ten ed 


» 
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ſhortened the reſt of the day, without 
the aſſiſtance of cards, as I hated all 
manner of gaming, except backgam- 
mon, at. which my old friend and I 
ſometimes took a twopenny hit. Nor 
can I here paſs over an, ominous cir- 
- eumſtance that happened the laſt time 
we played together; I only wanted to 
fling a quatre, and yet I threw deuce 
ace five times running. | 
Some months were elapſed in this 
manner, till at laſt it was thought con- 
venient to fix a day for the nuptials of 
the young couple, who ſeemed earneſtly 
to deſire it. Bong the preparations, 
vr. the wedding, I need not deſcribe 
the buſy importance of my wife, nor 
the fly looks of my daughters: in fact, 
m attention was fixed on another ob- 
ject, the completing a tract which Lin- 
tended ſhortly to publiſn in defence of my 


favourite principle. As I lcoked upon 
this as a maſter-piece both for argument 


and ſtyle, I could not in the pride of 
my heart 29 ſnewing it to my old 
friend Mr. Wilmot, as I made no 
doubt of receiving his approbation: 
hut not. till too late, I diſcovered that, 
he was moſt violently attached to the 
contrary opinion, and with good. rea- 
| ſon; for he was at that time actually 
courting a fourth wife. This, as may, 
be expected, produced, a diſpute at- 
tended with ſome acrimony, which 


ireatened to interrupt our intended 
liance; but on the day before that 


appointed for the ceremony, we agreed 
to diſcuſs the. ſubject at large. 

It was managed with proper ſpirit on 
both ſides; he aſſerted that I was he- 
terodox, I retorted the charge: he re- 
plied, and I rejoined. In the mean 
time, while the controverſy was hotteſt, 
I was called out by one of my relations, 
who, with a face of concern, adviſed 
me to give up the diſpute, at leaſt till 
my ſon's wedding was over. How, 
cried I, © relinquiſh the cauſe of truth, 
© and let him be an huſband, alread 
driven to the very verge of abſurdity. 
© You might as well adviſe me to give 
© up my fortune as my argument.'— 
c Yau fortune, returned my friend, 
I am now ſorry to inform you, is al- 
moſt nothing. 
in whoſe hands your money was lodg- 
ed, has gone off, to avoid a ſtatute 
of bankruptcy, and is thought not 
to have left a ſhilling in the pound. 
1 was unwilling to ſhock you or the 
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hemerchant in town, 
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*Hamily with the account till after the 
© wedding: but now it may ſerve to 
© moderate your warmth in the argu- 
ment; for, I ſuppoſe, your own pru- 
dence will enforce the neceſſity of 
diſſembling, at leaſt till your ſon 
has the young lady's fortune ſe- 
cure.'—-* Well,” returned I, if 
what you tell me be true, and if I am 
to be a beggar, it ſhall never make 
me a raſcal], or induce me to diſavow 
my principles, ['ll go this moment, 
and inform the company of my cir- 
cumſtances; and as for the argument, 
I even here retract my former con- 
ceſſions in the old gentleman's favour, 
nor will I allow him now eto be an 
© huſband in any ſenſe of the expreſ- 
© ſion. | | 
It would be endleſs to deſcribe the 
different ſenſations of both. families, 
when I divulged the news of our mis- 
fortune; but what others felt was ſlight 
to what the lovers appeared to endure. 
Mr, Wilmot, who ſeemed before ſuf- 
ficiently inclined to break off the match, 
was by this blow ſoon determined: one 
virtue he had in perfection, which was 
prudence; too often the only one that 
is left us at ſeventy- two. 
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CHAP. III. 


A MIGRATION. THE FORTUNATE 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF OUR LIVES 
ARE GENERALLY FOUNDAT LAST 
TO BE OF OUR OWN PROCURING. 


þ Hp only hope of our family now 
was, that the report of our mis- 
fortunes might be malicious or prema- 
ture: but a letter from my agent in 
rown ſoon came with a confirmation of 
every particular. The loſs of fortune 
to myſelf alone would have been tri- 
fling ; the only uneaſineſs I felt was for 
my family, who were to be humble 
without an education to render them 
callous to contempt. 

Near a fortnight had paſſed before I 
attempted to reſtrain their affliction ; 
for premature conſolation is but the re- 
membrancer of ſorrow. During this 
interval, my thowghts were employed. 
on ſome future means of ſupporting 
them ; and at laſt a ſmall cure of fifteen 
pounds a year was offered me in adiſ- 
tant neighbourhood where I could ſtill 
enjoy my principles without moleſta - 

tion. 


ga 


tion. With this propoſal 1 cr 
* cloſed, having determined to increaſe 
my falary, by managing a little farm. 

Having taken this reſolution, my next 
care was to get together the wrecks of 
my fortune; and all debts collected and 
paid, out of fourteen thouſand pounds 
we had but four hundred remaining. 
My chief attention therefore was now 
to bring down the pride of my family 


to their circumſtances; for I well knew 


that aſpiring beggary is wretchedneſs 
itſelf. * You cannot be ignorant, my 
© children,* criedT, *© that no 1 
© of ours could have prevented our late 
misfortune; but prudence ma do 
much in diſappointing it's effe&s. 
We are now poor, my tondlings, 
and wiſdom bids us conform to our 
humble ſituation. Let us then, with- 
out repining, give up thoſe ſplendours 
with which numbers are wretched, 
and ſeek in humbler circumſtances 
that peace with which all may be 
happy. The poor live pleaſantly with- 
out our help, why then ſhould not 
we learn to live without theirs ! No, 
my children, let us from this moment 
give up all pretenſions to tor, 
we have ſtill enough left for happineſs 
if we are wile, and let us draw upon 
content for the deficiencies of for- 
tune.” 
As my eldeſt ſon was bred a ſcholar, 
J determined to ſend him to town, 
where his abilities might contribute 
to our ſupport and his own. The 
ſeparation of friends and families, is, 
perhaps, one of the moſt diſtreſsful 
circumſtances attendant on penury. 
The day ſoon arrived on which we were 
to diſperſe for the firſt time. My ſon, 
after taking leave of his mother and the 
reſt, who mingled. their tears with their 
kiſſes, came to aſk a bleſſing from me. 
This I gave him from my heart, and 
which, added to five guineas, was all 
the patrimony I had now to beſtow, 
© You are going, my boy, cried I, 
to London on foot, in the manner 
Hooker, your great anceſtor, tra- 
« yelled there before your. Take from 
© me the ſame horſe that was given 
* him by the good Mop Jewel, this 
© ſtaff, and 1 this book too, it will 
© be your comfort on the way: theſe 
c two lines in it are worth a million; 
I have been young and now am old; 
« yet never ſaw I the righteous man for- 
« ſaken, br his ſeed begging their bread. 
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knew he would att a 
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© Let this be your conſolation as you 
© travel on. Go, my boy, whatever 
© be thy fortune, let me ſee thee once 
* a year; ſtil] keep a good heart, and 
* farewel.” As he was poſſeſt of in- 


tegrity and honour, I was under no 
apprehenſions from throwing him naked 
into the amphitheatre of life; for I 
od part, whether 
vanquiſhed or victorious, 

His departure only prepared the way 
for our own, which arrived a few days 
afterwards. The leaving a neighbour- 
hood in which we had enjoyed ſo many 
hours of tranquility, was not without 
2 tear, which ſcarce fortitude itſelf 
could ſuppreſs. Beſides, a journey of 
ſeventy miles to a family that had hi- 
therto never been above ten from hom 
filled us with apprehenſion, and tlie 
cries of the poor, who followed us for 
ſome miles, contributed to increaſe it. 
The firſt day's journey brought us in 
ſafety within thirty miles of our fy- 
ture retreat, and we put up for the 
night at an obſcure inn in a village by 
the way. When we were ſhewn a room, 
Ideſired the landlord, in my uſual way, 


to let us have his company, with which 


he complied, as what he drank would 
increaſe the bill next morning, He 
knew, however, the whole neighbour- 
hood to which I was removing, par- 
ticularly Squire Thornhill, who -was 
to be my landlord, and who lived 
within a few mijes of the place. This 

ntleman he deſcribed as one who de- 
red to know little more of the world 
than it's pleaſures, being particularly 
remarkable for his attachment to the 
fair ſex. He obſerved that no virtue 
was able to reſiſt his arts and aſſiduity, 
and that ſcarce a farmer's daughter 
within ten miles round but what had 
found him ſucceſsful and faithleſs, 
Though this account gave me ſome - 
pain, it had a very different effect upon 
my daughters, whoſe features ſeemed 
to brighten with the expectation of an 
approaching triumph; nor was my wife 
leis pleaſed and confident of their 
allurements and virtue. While our 
thoughts were thus employed, the hoſ- 
teſs entered the room to inform her 


huſband, .that the ſtrange gentleman, 


who had been two days in the houſe, 
wanted money, and could not ſatisfy 
them for his reckoning. * Want mo- 
© ney!" replied the hoſt, that muft- 
© be impoſſible; for it was no later 

B 2 than 
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ſubſided, we were obliged to hire a 
guide, who trotted .on before, Mr. 
urchell and I bringing up the rear. 
We lightened the fatigues of the road 
with vhiloſophical diſputes, which he 
ſeemed to underſtand perfectly. But 
what ſurprized me moſt was, that 
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© than yeſterday he paid, three guineas 
© to our beadle to ſpare an old broken 
- © ſoldier' that was to be whipped 
through the town for dog-ſtealing.“ 
The hoſteſs, however, ftil] perſiſting 
in her firſt aſſertion, he was preparing 
Fto leave the room, ſwearing that he 


would be ſatisfied one way or another, 
when I begged the landlord would in- 
troduce me to a ſtranger of ſo much 
charity as he deſcribed. With this he 
© complied, ſhewing in a gentleman who 
ſeemed to be about thirty, dreſt in clothes 
that once were laced. His perſon was 
well formed, and his face marked with 
the lines of thinking. He had ſome- 
thing ſhort and dry in his addreſs, and 
ſeemed not to underſtand ceremony, or 
to deſpiſe it. Upon the landlord's 
Meaving the room, I could not avoid 
* my concern to the ſtranger 
at ſeeing a gentleman in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, and offered him my purſe to 
ſatisfy the preſent demand. I take 
c it with all my heart, Sir, replied he, 
© and am glad that a late overſight in 
giving what money I had about me, 
6 . ewn me, that there are ſtill 
© ſome men like you. I muſt, how- 
< ever, previouſly intreat being inform- 
© ed of the name and reſidence of my 
© benefactor, in order to repay him as 
© ſoon as poſſible.” In this I ſatisfied 
him fully, not only mentioning my 
name and late misfortune, but the 
8 to which I was going to remove. 
This, cried he, happens ſtill more 
© Jucky than I hoped for, as I am go- 
ing the ſame way myſelf, having 
© been detained here two days by the 
© floods, which, I hope, by to-mor- 
4 row, will be found paſſable,” I teſti- 
Fed the pleaſure I ſhould have in his 
company, and my wife and daughters 
Joining in entreaty, he was prevailed 
upon to ſtay ſupper. ' The ſtranger's 
converſation, which was at once plea- 
fing and inſtructive, induced me to 
wiſh for a continuance of it; but it 
was now high time to retire and take 
refreſhment againſt the fatigues of the 
following day. 
The next morning we all ſet forward 
together: my family on horſeback, 
wile Mr. Burchell, our new compa- 
nion, walked along the foot-path by 
the road fide, obſerving with a ſmile, 
that as we were ill mounted, he would 
he too generous to attempt leaving us 
þchind, As the floods were not yet 


though he was a money-borrower, he 
defended his opinions with as much 
obſtinacy as if he had been my | yoni 
He now and then alſo informed me ta 
whom the different ſeats belonged that 
lay in our view as we travelled the road. 
© That,” cried he, pointing to a very 
magnificent houſe hich ſtood at ſome 
diſtance, © belongs to Mr. Thornhill, 
© a young gentleman, who enjoys a 
© large fortune, though entirely de- 
c 3 on the will of his uncle, Sir 
© William Thornhill, a gentleman, 
© who content with a little himſelf, per- 
mits his nephew to enjoy the reſt, and 
© chiefly reſides in town.'—< What! 
cried I, © is my young landlord then 
the nephew of a man whoſe virtues, 
* generoſity, and ſingularities, are ſo 
* univerſally known? I have heard Sir 
William Thornhill repreſented as 
one of the moſt generous, yet whim- 
* ſical men in the kingdom; a man of 
© conſummate benevolence. '—* Some- 
thing, perhaps, too much ſo,” re» 
plied Mr. Burchell, © at leaſt he cate 
© ried benevolence to an exceſs when 
* young; for his paſſions were then 
* ſtrong, and as they all were upon the 
* ſide of virtue, they led it up to a ro- 
© mantic extreme. He early began to 
aim at the qualifications of the ſol 
dier and the ſcholar; was ſocn diſtin- 
guiſhed in the army, and had ſome 
reputation among men of learning. 
Adulation ever follows the ambiti- 
ous; for ſuch alone receive molt plea, 
ſure from flattery. He was ſurround. 
ed with crowds, who ſhewed him only 
one ſide of their character; ſo that he 
began to loſe a regard for private in- 
tereſt in univerſal ſympathy. He 
loved all mankind ; for fortune pre- 
vented him from knowing that there 
were raſcals. Phyſicians tell us of 
a diſorder in hich the whole body 
is ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, that the 
ſlighteſt touch gives pain: what ſome 
have thus ſuffered 1n their perſons, 
this gentleman felt in his mind. The 
ſlighteſt diſtreſs, whether real or fic- 
titious, touched him to the quick, 
and his ſoul laboured under a ſickly 
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ſenſibility of the miſeries of others. 
Thus diſpoſed to relieve, it will be 
£ eaſily conjectured, he found numbers 
© diſpoſed to ſolicit: his profuſions 
began to impair his fortune, but not 
© his good-naturez that, indeed, was 
c ſeen to increaſe as the other ſeemed 
c to decay: he grew improyident as he 
grew poor; and though he talked like 
© a manof ſenſe, his actions were thoſe 
© of a fool. Still, however, being ſur- 
< rounded with importunity, and no 
£ longer able to ſatisfy every requeſt 
£ that was made him, inſtead of mon 
the gave promiſes. They were all he 
had to beſtpw, and he had not reſolu- 
tion enough to give any man pain by 
* adenial, By this he drew round him 
* crowds of dependants whom he was 
© ſure to diſappoint; yet wiſhed to re- 
t lieve. Theſe hung upon him for a 
© time, and left him with merited re- 
« proaches and contempt. But in pro- 
c portion as he became contemptible 
c to others, he became deſpicable to 
© himſelf, His mind had leaned upon 
* their adulation, and that ſupport 
* taken away, he could find no plea- 
£ ſure in the applauſe of his heart, 
£. which he had neyer learnt to reve- 
© rence. The world now began to wear 
ca different aſpect; the flattery of his 
friends began to dwindle into ſimple 
c approbation, Approbation ſoon took 
the more friendly form of advice, and 
advice, when rejected, produced their 
© reproaches. He now, therefore, found 
* that ſuch friends as benefits had ga- 
© thered round him, were little eſti- 
s mable: he now found that a man's 
© own heart mult be ever given to gain 
© that of another. I now found, that 
that -I forgot what I was going to 
« obſerve :—41jn ſhort, Sir, he reſolved 
< to reſpe& himſelf, and laid down a 
< plan of reſtoring his falling fortune. 
For this purpoſe, in his own whim- 
F fical manner, he travelled through 
Europe on foot, and now, though 
© he has ſcarce attained the age of 
c thirty, his circumſtances are more 
© affluent than ever. At preſent, his 
* bounties are more rational and mo- 
« derate than before; but ſtill he pre- 
* ſerves the character of an humouriſt, 
and finds moſt pleaſure in eccentric 
© virtues,” 

My attention was ſo much taken up 
by Mr. Burchell's account, that I ſcarce 
looked forward as we went along, till 
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we were alarmed by the cries of my fa- 
mily; when turning, I ads my 
youngeſt daughter in the midſt of a ra- 
2 ſtream, thrown from her horſe, and 
truggling with the torrent. She had 


ſunk twice, nor was it in my power to 


diſengage myſelf in time to bring her 
relief. My ſenſations were even too 
viglent to permit my attempting her 
reſcue: ſhe muſt have certainly periſhed, 
had not my companion, perceiving her 
danger, inſtantly plunged in to her re- 
lief, and, with ſome difficulty, brought 
her in ſafety to the oppoſite ſhore, | By 
taking the current a little farther: up 

the reſt of the family got ſafely over; 
where we had an opportunity of joining 
our acknowledgments to her's. Her 
gratitude may be more readily imaged 
than deſcribed : ſhe thanked her do- 
liverermore with looks than words, and 
continued to lean upon his arm, as if 
ſtill willing to receive aſſiſtance. My 
wife alſo hoped one day to have the 
pleaſure of returning his kindneſs at 
her own houſe. Thus, after we were 
refreſhed at the next inn, and had dined 
together, as Mr. Burchell was going 
to à different part of the country, he 
took leave; and we purſued our jour- 
ney. My wife obſerving as we went, 
that ſhe liked him extremely, and pro- 
teſting, that if he had birth and fortune 


to entitie him to match into ſuch a fa- 


mily as our's, -ſhe knew no man ſhe 
would ſooner fix upon. I could not 
but ſmile to hear her: talk in this lofty 
ſtrain: but I was never much diſpleaſed 
with thoſe harmleſs deluſions that tend 
to make us more happy. 


CHAP. IV. 


A PROOF THAT EVEN THE HUM» 
BLEST FORTUNE MAY GRANT 
HAPPINESS, WHICH DEPENDS NOT 
ON CIRCUMSTANCE, BUT Co- 
STITUTION. ; 


HE place of our retreat was in a 

little neighbourhoad, conſiſting of 
farmers, who tilled their own grounds, 
and were equal ſtrangers to opulence 
and poverty. As they had almoſt all 
the conveniencies of life within them- 
ſelves, they ſeldom viſited towns or ci- 
ties in ſearch of ſuperfluities. Remote 
from the polite, they ſtill retained the 


primeval ſimplicity of manners; and 


frugal 
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Frugal by habit, they ſcarce knew tliat 
"temperance was a virtue. They wrought 
with chearfulneſs on days of labour 
but obſerved feſtivals as intervals of 
adlenels and pleaſure. © They kept up 
the Chriſtmas carol, ſent true- love 
knots on Valentine morning, eat pan- 
cakes on Shrove-tide, ſhewed their wit 
on the firſt of April, and religiouſly 
cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve. Being 
apprized of our approach, the whole 
neighbourhood came out to meet their 
miniſter, dreſſed in their fine clothes, 
and preceded by a pipe and tabor: a 
feaſt alſo was provided 2 our reception, 
at which we ſate chearfully down ; and 
"what the converſation wanted in wit, 
was made up in laughter. 
Our little habitation was ſituated at 
the foot of a ſloping hill, ſheltered with 
a beautiful underwood behind, and a 
pratling river before ; on one fide a 
meadow, on the other a green. My 
farm conſiſted of about twenty acres of 
excellent land, having given an hun- 
dred pounds for my predeceſſor's good- 
will. Nothing could exceed the neat- 
neſs of my little encloſures ; the elms 
and hedge-rows appearing with inex- 
preflible beauty. My houſe conſiſted 
of but one ſtory, and was covered with 
thatch, which gave it an air of great 
Mugneſs ; the walls on the inſide were 
nicely white-wathed, and my daughters 
undertook to adorn them with pictures 
of their own deſigning. Though the 
fame room ſerved us for parlour and 
kitchen, that only made it the warmer. 
- Beſides, as it was kept with the utmoſt 
neatneſs, the diſhes, plates, and cop- 
rs, being well ſcoured, and all diſpo- 
ed in bright rows on the ſhelves, the 
eye was agreeably relieved, and did not 
want richer furniture. There were three 
other apartments, one for my wife and 
me, another for our two daughters, 
within ovr own, and the third, with 
two beds, for the reſt of the children. 
The little republic to which I gave 
laws, was regulated in the following 
manner: by fun-riſe we all aſſembled 
in our common apartment; the fire 
being previouſly kindled by the ſervant, 
Aſter we had ſaluted each other with 
proper ceremony, for I always thought 
nt to keep up ſome mechanical forms 
of good - breeding, without which free- 
dom ever deſtroys 1 we all 
bent in gratitude to that Being who 
gave us another day. This duty being 
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performed, my fon and I went to pur- 
ſue our uſual induftry abroad, while m 
wife and daughters employed them- 


"ſelves in providing "breakfaſt," which 


was always ready at a certain time, I 
allowed half an hour for this meal, and 
an hour for dinner; which time was 
taken up in innocent mirth between m 
wife So, daughters, and in philoſophi- 
cal arguments between my ſon and me. 
As we roſe with the fun, ſo we ne- 
ver purſued our labour after it was 
gone down, but returned home'to the 
expecting family; where ſmiling looks, 
a neat hearth, and pleaſant fire, were 
prepared for our reception. Nor were 
we without gueſfs: ſometimes Farmer 
Flamborough, our talkative neigh- 
boyr, and often the blind piper, would 
pay us a viſit, and taſte qur gooſeberry 
wine; for the making of which we 
had loſt neither the receipt nor the re- 
putation. Theſe harmleſs people had 
ſeveral ways of being good company; 
while one played, the other would ſing 
ſome ſoothing ballad, Johnny Arm- 
ſtrong's laſt good-night, or the cruelty 
of Barbara Allen. The night was 
concluded in the manner we began the 
morning, my youngeſt boys being ap- 
pointed to read the leſſons of the day, 
and he that read. loudeſt, diſtincteſt, 
and beft, was to have an halfpenny on 
Sunday to put into the poor's box. 
When Sunday came, it was indeed 
a day of finery, which all my ſump- 
tuary edicts could not reſtrain, How 
well ſoever I fancied my lectures againſt 
pride had conquered the vanity of m 
daughters; yet I ſtil found them ſe- 
cretiy attached to all their former fi- 
nery : they ſtill loved laces, ribbands, 
bugles and catgut; my wife herſelf 
retained a paſhon for her crimſon pa- 
duaſoy, becauſe I formerly happened 
to ſay it became her, | 
The firt Sunday in particular their 
behaviour ſerved to mortify me: I had 
defired my girls the preceding night to 
be dreſt early the next day; for I al- 
ways loved to be at church a good 
while before the reſt of the congrega- 
tion. They punctually obeyed my di- 
rections; but when we were to aſſem- 
ble in the morning at breakfaſt, down 
came my wife and daughters, dreſt out 
in all their former ſplendour, their hair 
plaiſtered up with pomatum, their faces 
patched to taſte, their trains bundled 
up into en heap behind, and ruſtling 
at 


at every motion, I. could not help 


ſmiling at their vanity, particularl! 


that of my wife, from whom I expected 
zore di In this exigence, 
therefore, my only reſource was to or- 
der my ſon, with an important air, to 
call our coach. The girls were amazed 
at the command; but I repeated it with 


more diſeretion. 


more ſolemnity than before. © Surely, 
* my, dear, you jeſt, cried my wife, 
e can walk it perfectly well: we 
want no coach to carry us now. 
« You. miſtake, child, returned 1, 
« we do want a coach; for if we walk 
to church in this trim, the very chil- 
« dren_in. the pariſh, will hoot after 
6 US, = Indeed, replied my wife, © I 
« always imagined that my Charles was 
« fond of ſeeing, his children neat and 
© handſome about him.'—" You may 
be as neat as you pleaſe, interrupted 
I, and Iſhall love you the better for 
. © it; but all this is not neatneſs, but 
« frippery. Theſe rufflings, and pink- 
« ings, and patchings, will, only make 
© us hated by all the wives of our 
* neighbours, No, my children, con- 
tinued I, more gravely, © thoſe gowns 
may be altered into ſomething of a 
«© plainer cut; for finery is very un- 
C — * in us, who want the means 
of decency. I do not know whether 
* ſuch flouncing and ſhredding is be- 
© coming even in the rich, if we con- 
« ſider, upon a moderate calculation, 
that the nakedneſs of the indigent 
© world may be cloathed from the trim- 
* mings of the vain.” 


This remonſtrance had the proper 


effect; they went with great compoſure, 
that very inſtant, to change their dreſs; 
and the next day I had the ſatis faction 
of finding my daughters, at their own 
requeſt, employed in cutting up their 
trains into Sunday waiſtcoats for Dick 
and Bill, the two little ones; and what 
was ſtill more ſatis factory, the gowns 
ſeemed improved by this curtailing. 


H- AF. V. 


ANEW AND GREAT ACQUAINTANCE 
INTRODUCED. WHAT WE PLACE 
MOST HOPES UPON GENERALLY 
PROVES MOST FATAL. 


T a ſmall diſtance from the houſe 

my predeceſſor had made a cat, 
overſhaded by an hedge of hawthorn 
and honey-ſuckle, Here, when the weas 
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ther was fine and our labour ſoon. fi- 
niſhed, we uſually fat together, to en- 
I9y an extenſive landſcape, in the calm. 
of the evening. Here too we drank tea 
which now was become an occaſional 
banquet; and as we had it but ſeldom, 
it diffuſed a new joy, the preparations. 
for it being made with no ſmall ſhare, 
of buſtle and ceremony. On theſe oc- 
caſions, our two little ones always read 
for us, and they were regularly ſerved 
after we had done. Sometimes, to give, 
a variety to ur amuſements, the girls 


ſung to the guitar; and while they thus 


formed a little concert, my wife and TI 
would ſtroll down the ſloping field, that 
was embelliſhed with blue bells and 
centuary, talk of ourchildren with rap- 
ture, and enjoy the breeze that wafted 
both health and harmony. e 
In this manner we began to find that 
every ſituation in life may bring it's 
own peculiar pleaſures : eyery morn- 
ing waked us to a repetition of toil ; 


but the evening repaid it with vacant. 


hilarity, 
It was about the beginning of au- 
tumn, on a holiday, for I kept ſuch as. 


intervals of relaxation from labour, 


that I had drawn out my family to our. 
uſual place of amuſement, and our 
young muſicians began their uſual con- 
cert. As we were thus engaged, we 


ſaw a ſtag bound nimbly by, within | 


about twenty paces of where we were 
fitting, and by it's panting, it ſeemed 
preſt by the hunters. We had not much. 
time to reflect upon the poor animal's 


diſtreſs, when we perceived the dogs 


and horſemen come ſweeping along at 


ſome diſtance behind, and e y 


very path.it had taken. I was inftant- 
ly for 2 in with my family; 
but either curioſity or ſurprize, or ſome 
more hidden motive, held my wife and 
daughters to their ſeats. The huntſ- 
man, who rode foremoſt, paſt us with 
great ſwiftneſs, followed by four or 

va perſons more, who ſeemed in equal 
haſte. At laſt, a young gentleman of 


a more genteel appearance than the reſt, , 


came forward, and for a while regard- 
ing us, inſtead of purſuing the chace, 


ſtopt ſhort, and giving his horſe to 2 
{ſervant who attended, approached us 


with a careleſs ſuperior air. He ſeem- 


ed to want no introduction, but was 
to ſalute my daughters as one 


going 


certain of a kind reception; but they 


had early learnt the leſſon of looking 


pre ſumption 


r 
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umptioh out of countenance. Up- 
20 0 let us know that his Is ff f 
was Thornhill, and that he was owner 
of the eſtate that lay for ſome extent 
round us. He again, therefore, offered 
to ſalute the female part of the family; 
and ſuch was the power of fortune and 
fine clothes, that he found no ſecond” 
repulſe. As his addreſs, though con- 
dent, was eaſy, we ſoon became more 
familiar; and perceiving muſical in- 
ſtruments lying near, he begged to be 
favoured with a ſong. As I did not 
approve of fuch diſproportioned ac- 
quaintance, I winked upon my daugh- 
ters, in order to prevent their compli- 
ance; but my hint was counteracted 
by one from their mother; ſo that with 


a chearful air they gave us a favourite 


g of . Dryden's. Mr. Thornhill 
ſeemed highly delighted with their yer 
formance and choice, and then took up 
the guitar himſelf. He played but 


very indifferently ; however, my eldeſt 


daughter repaid his former applauſe 
with intereſt, and aſſured him that his 
tones were Iouder than even thoſe of 
her maſter. At this compliment he 


bowed, which ſhe returned with a 


curtſey. He praiſed her, taſte, and ſhe 
commended his underſtanding: an age 
could not have made them better ac- 
quainted. While the fond mother too, 


equally happy, inſiſted upon her land- 


lord's ſtepping in, and taſting a glaſs 


of her gooſeberry. The whole family 
' ſeemed earneſt to pleaſe him: my girls 


attempted to entertain him with topicks 
theythoughtmoſt modern; while Moſes, 


on the contrary, gave him a queſtion ' 


or two from the ancients, for which he 
had the ſatis faction of being laughed 
at: my little ones were no leſs buſy, 
and fondly ſtuck cloſe to the ſtranger. 
All my endeavours could ſcarce keep 


their dirty fingers from handling and 


tarniſhing rhe lace on his clothes, and 


- lifting up the 1 of his pocket holes, 


to ſee what was there. At the approach 
of evening he took leave; but not till 
he had requeſted permiſſion to renew 
his viſit, which, as he was our land- 
lord, we moſt readily agreed to. 

As ſoon as he was gone, my wife 
called a council on the condu& of the 
day. She was of opinion, that it was 


a moſt fortunate hit; for that ſhe had - 


known even ſtranger things than that 
brought to bear. She hoped again to 
ſee the day in which we might hold up 
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our heads with the beſt of them; and 
concluded, the proteſted ſhe could fee 
no reaſon why the two Miſs Wrinklers 
ſhould marry great fortunes, and her 
children get none. As this laft arg1- 
ment was directed to me, I proteſte1T 
could ſee no reaſon for it neither ;- nor 
why Mr. Simpkins got the ten thou- 
{and pound prize in the lottery, and we 
ſate down with a blank. I proteſt, 
* Charles,” cried my wife, * this is the 
« way you always damp my girls and 
me when we are in ſpirits, -Tell me, 
« *Soph, my dear, 'what do you think 
of our new viſitor ? Don't you think 
© he ſeemed to be good- natured? 
© Immenſely fo, indeed, mama, re- 
plied ſhe; I think he has a great deal ; 
© to ſay * every thing, and is never 
© at a loſs; and the more trifling the 
* ſubject, the more he has to ſay.” 
— Yes,” cried Olivia, he is well 
enough for a man; but for my part, 
© I don't much like him, he is ſo ex 
* tremely impudent and familiar; but 
on the guitar he is ſhocking.* Theſe 


two laſt ſpeeches I interpreted by con- 


traries. I found by this, that Sophia 


internally deſpiſed, as much as Olivia 


ſecretly admired him. Whatever may 
* be your opinions of him, my chil- 
« dren,” cried I, to confeſs a truth, 
he has not prepoſſeſt me in his favour. 
Diſproportioned friendſhips ever ter- 
minate in diſguſt : and I thought, not- 
withſtanding all his eaſe, that he ſeem - 


between us. Let us keep to compa» 
nions of our own rank. There is no 


man that is a fortune-hunter; and I 
can ſee no reaſon why fortune-hunt- 
ing women ſhould not be contempti- 
ble too. Thus, at beſt, we ſhall be 
contemptible if his viewsare honour- 
able; but if they be otherwiſe! I 


It is true, I have no apprehenſions 
from the conduct of my children, but 
© I think there are ſome from his cha- 
© ratter.* I would have proceeded, but 


for the interruption of a ſervant from 


the ſquire, who, with his compliments, 
ſent us a ſide of veniſon, and a promiſe 
to dine with us ſome days after. This 
well- timed preſent pleaded more power- 
fully in his favour, than any thing I 
had to ſay could obviate. I therefore 


continued ſilent, ſatisfied with juſt hav- 
ing pointed out danger, and teaving it 
| to 


ed perfectly ſenſible of the diſtance 


character more contemptible, than a 


ſhould ſhudder but to think of that! 
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to their own diſbretion to avoid it. Buck of Beverland, with the hiſtory of 
That virtue which requires to, be ever Patient Grizzel, the adventures of Cat-' 


; * 


guarded, is ſcarce worth the centinel. ſkm, and then Fair Roſamond's bower. 


441 CHAP," VL 


THE -HAPPINESS or A COUNTRY 
OO OJ PIRB-SIDE. * 


A we carried on the former diſpute 
| with ſome degree of warmth, in 
order to accommodate matters, it was 
univerſally agreed, that we ſhould have 
a part of the veniſon for ſupper, and the 
girls undertook the taſk with alacrity. 
I am ſorry,” cried I, that we have 
no neighbour or ſtranger to take part 
in this good cheer : feaſts of this kind 
acquire a double reliſh from hoſpita- 
© lity.'— Bleſs me, cried my wife, 
© here: comes our good friend Mr, 
« Burchell, that ſaved our Sophia, and 
© that run you down fairly in the argu - 
ment. Confute mie in argument, 
child P eried I. © You tpiltake there, 
my dear. I believe there are but few 
©. that can do that: I never diſpute your 
abilities at making a gooſe-pye, and 
I beg you'll leave argument to me.” 
As IL fpoke, poor Mr. Burchell entered 
the houſe, and was welcomed by the 
family, who ſhook him heartily by the 
hand, white little Dick officiouſly reach- 
ed him a chair. ' 

I was pleaſed with the poor man's 
friendſhip for two reaſons ;- becauſe I 
knewthathe wanted mine, and I knew 
him to be friendly as far as he was able. 
He was known in our neighbourhood 
by the character of che poor gentleman 
that would do no good when he was 
young, though he was not yet thirty. 
He would at intervals talk with great- 
good ſenſe; but in general he was 

ondeſt of the company of children, 
whom he uſed to call harmleſs little 
men. He was famous, I found, for. 
ſinging them ballads, and telling them 
ſtories 3/ and ſeldom went out without 
ſomething in his pockets for them, 
a piece of gingerbreud, or an half- 
penny whiſtle, He generally came for 
a few days into gur neighbourhood 
once a wo and lived upon the neigh- 
bours hoſpitality. - He ſate down to 
ſupper among us; and my wife was not 
ſparing of her goofeberry wine. The 


tale went round; he ung us old ſongs, + 


and gave the children the ory of the 


Our cock, whichalwayscrew at eleven, 


"I us it was time for repoſe ; but 
an unforeſeen difficult 

lodging the ſtranger : all our beds were 
already taken up, and it was too late 
to ſend him to the next ale-houſe. In 


this dilemma, little Dick offered him 


his part of the bed, if his brother 


Moſes would let him lie with him. 
And I, cried Bill, * will gin Mr. 
Byrchell my part, if my ſiſters will 
take me to theirs.—“ Well done, 
my good children, cried I, Roſpi- 
« tality is one of the firſt chriſtian du- 


© ties. The beaſt retires to his ſhelter, © 


© and the bird flies to it's neſt ; but 


« helpleſs man can only find refuge © 


from his fellow creature. The great- 
© eſt ſtranger in this world, was he that 
© came to ſave it. He-never had an 


5' houſe; as if willing to fee what hoſ- 


* pitality was left remaining amongſt 
© us, — Deborah, my dear, cried I to 
my wife, give. thoſe boys a lump of 
« ſugar egch; and let Dick's be the 
“ largeſt,” becauſe he ſpoke firſt.” 

In the morning early I called out my 
whole family to help at arts 4 after 
growth of hay, and our gueſt offering 
his affiſtance, he was accepted among 
the number. Our labours went on 


lightly, ve turned the ſwath to the wind. 


I went foremoſt, and the reſt followed 
in due ſucceſſion. I could not avoid, 
however, obſerving the aſſiduity of Mr. 
Burchell in aſſiſting my daughter Sophia 
in her part of the taſk, When he had fi- 
niſhed his own, he would join in her's, 


aud enter into a eloſe converſation: but 1 


had too good an opinion of Sophia's un- 
derſtanding, and was too well convinced 
of her ambition, to be under any un- 


eaſineſs from a man of broken fortune. 


When we were finiſhed for-the da 
Mr. Burchell was invited as on 
night before; but he refuſed, as he was 
to lie that night at a neighbour's to 
whoſe child he was carrying a whiſtle. 
When gone, our converſation at ſup- 
per turned upon our late unfortunate 
ueſt. What a ſtrong inſtance,” ſaid 
i; © is that poor man of the miſeries 
attending a youth of levity and extra- 
© vagance | He by no means wants 
© ſenſe, which only ferves to aggravate 
© his former folly; Poor forlorn rea- 


* ture, where are now the revetlers, the 
Ca « flatterers, 


ſtarted” about 


2 
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© flattevers, that he could once inſpire 


and command gone, perhaps, to at- 
9 ———— 
© by his extra .. ey once 
« praiſed him, and now they applaud 
© the pander: their former raptares at 
© his wit, are now converted into far- 
© caſms at his folly: he is poor, and 
c 2 deſerves for he 
has neither the ambition to be inde- 
«, pendent, nor the {kill to be uſeful. 
Prompted perhaps by ſome ſecret rea- 
ſons, I delivered this obſervation with 
too much acrimony, which my 

gently reproved.. © Whatſoever his for- 
* | MY 

© mer conduct may be, papa, his cir- 
© cumftances ſhould exempt him from 
© cenſure. now. His preſent indigence 
+ js a ſufficient puniſhment for former 
< folly; and I have heard my papa him- 


_ © {elf lay, that we ſhould never ſtrike 


one unnecęſſary blow at a victim over 
whom Providence holds the ſcourge 
of it's reſentment.'—— You are right, 
Sophia, cried my ſon Moſes, * and 
one of the ancients finely repreſents 
fo malicious a conduct, by the at- 
-tempts of a ruſtic to flay Marſyas, 
whole ſkin, the fable tells us, had 
been wholly ſtript off by andthex. 
Beſides, I don't know it this poor 
man's ſituation be ſo bad as my fa- 
ther would repreſent it. We are not 
to judge of the feelings of others by 
what we might feel if in their place. 
However dark the habitation of the 
mole to our eyes, yet the animal 
itſelf finds the apartment ſuffici- 
ently lightſome. And to confeſs the 
truth, this man's mind ſeems fitted 
to his ſtation; for I never heard any 
one more ſprightly than he was to- 
day, when he converſed with you.“ 
This was ſaid without the leaft defign, 
however it excited a bluſh, which ſhe 
ſtrove to cover by an affected laugh; 
ailuring him, that ſhe ſcarce took any 
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notice of what he ſaid to her; but that 


ſhe believed he might once have been a 
very fine gentleman. The readineſs 


_ with which ſhe undertook to vindicate 


herſelf,” and her bluſhing, were ſymp- 
toms 1 did not internally approve; but 
I repreſt my ſuſpicions. 
As we expected our landlord the 
next day, my wife went to make the 
veniſon paſty ; Moſes ſat reading, while 


I taught the little ones: my daughters 


ſeemed equally buſy with the reſt; and 


1 obſerved them for a good while cook- 


7 


ing ſomething over the fre, I at firſt 
ſuppoſed they were aſſiſting their mo- 
ther; but little Dick informed me in a 
whiſper, that they were making a waſh 
for the face. aſhes of all kinds I 
had a natural antipathy to; for I knew 
that inſtead of mending the complexion 
they ſpoiled it. I therefore approached 
my- chair by' fly degrees to the fire, 
and. graſping the poker, as if it wanted 
mending, ſeemingly by accident, over- 
turned the whole compoſition, and it 
was too late to begin another. 


CHAP. vil. 


A TOWN WIT DESCRIBED. - THE 
DULLEST FELLOWS MAY LEARN 
TO BE COMICAL FOR A NIGHT 
OR Two. 1 

| HEN the morning arrived on 

a which we were to entertain our 

young landlord, it may be eaſily ſup- 


- poſed what proviſions were exhauſted 


to make an appearance. It may alſo be 
conjectured that my wife and daugh- 
ters expanded their eſt plumage 
upon this ececaſion. The. Thornhill 
came with a couple of friends, his cha 
lain and feeder. The ſervants, who 
were numerous, he pohtely ordered to 
the next alehouſe: but my wife, in the 
triumph of her heart, inſiſted on enter - 
taining them all; for which, by the 
bye, our family. was pinched for three 
weeks after. As Mr. Burchell had 
hinted to us the day before, that he was 
making ſome propoſals of marriage to 
Miſs Wilmot, my ſon George's for- 
mer miſtreſs, this a good deal damped 
the heartineſs of his reception: but ac- 
cident, in ſome meaſure, relieved our 
embarraſſment; for one of the com- 
any happening to mention her name, 
Mr Thornhill obſerved with an oath, 
that he never knew any thing more ab- 
ſurd than calling ſuch a fright a beauty: 
For, ſtrike me ugly, continued he, if 
© I ſhould not find as much pleaſure in 
chuſing my miſtreſs by the informa- 
tion of a lamp under the clock at St. 
© Dunſtan's.' At this he e. and 
0 


ſo did we: the jeſts of the rich are ever 


ſueceſsful. Olivia too could not avoid 
whiſpering, loud enough to be heard, 
that he had an infinite fund of hu- 
mour. I. 

After dinner I began with my uſual 
% toaſt, 
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| taſk, che church; for this Iwasthanked 


by the apts; as he ſaid the church 
was the only miſtreſs of his affections. 
Come, tell us honeſtly, Frank,) ſaid 


the ſquire, with his uſual archneſs,” 
* ſuppoſe the church, your preſent 
* miſtreſs, dreſt in lawn ſleeves, on 


one hand, and Miſs Sophia, with no 
© lawn about her, on the other, which 
« would you be for? !: For. both, to 
be ſure,” cried the chaplain. © Right, 


Frank, ' cried the ſquire; © for may rr : cried Moſes 
J. — I proteſt,” cr _ 


* this glaſs ſuffocate me, but a fine giz} 
© is worth all theprieſtcraft in the crea- 
© tion. For what are tythes and tricks 
but an impoſition, all a confounded 
impoſture, and I can prove it.'— I 
© with you would,” cried my ſon Mo- 
ſes, * and I think, continued he, that 
© I ſhould be able to anſwer you,'— 
Very well, Sir, cried the ſquire, who 
immediately ſmoaked him, and wink- 


ed on the reſt of the company, to pre- 
pare us for the ſport, if you are for 
© a cool argument upon that ſubject, 


© I am ready to accept the challenge. 
And firſt, whether are you for ma- 
© naging it analogically, or dialogi- 
© cally?” I am Pr managing it ra- 


* tionally,” cried Moſes, quite happy 
at being permitted to diſpute. * Good 


© again,” cried the ſquire; * aad firſt- 
ly, of the firſt. I hope you'll not de- 
© ny that whatever is, is: if you don't 
0 t me that, I can go no farther.'— 
0 y, returned Moſes, 1 think I 
may grant that, and make the beſt of 
it..“ J hope too, returned the o- 
ther, you will grant that a part is leſs 
than the whole. I grant that too, 
cried Moſes, it is but juſt and rea- 
ſonable. I hope, cried the ſquire, 
© you will not deny, that the two an- 
© gles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones. — Nothing can be plainer,' 
returned t' other; and looked round 
with his uſual importance. Very 
« well,” cried the ſquire, ſpeaking very 
quick, * the premiſes being thus ſet- 
© tled, I proceed to obſerve, that the 
coneatenation of ſelf- exiſtences, pro- 
ceeding in a reciprocal duplicate ra- 
tio, naturally produce a problema- 
tical dialogiſm, which in ſome mea- 
ſure proves that the eſſence of ſpiri- 
tuality may be referred to the ſecond 
predicable.— Hold, hold, cried 
the other, I deny that. Do you 
think I can thus tamely ſubmit. to 


© ſuch heterodox doctrines ? What, 
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replied the ſquire, as if in a paſſion, 
not ſubmit! Anſwer-me one ow 
tle , 


© queſtion: Do = think Ari 

© right, when he ſays that relatives are 
related? . Undoubtedly, replied” 
the other. If ſo thenz' cried the 
ſquire, anſwer me directly to what 
I propoſe: Whether do you judge the 

* analytical inveſtigation of the firſt 
part of my enthymem deficient ſe- 
© cundum quoad, or quoad minus, 


and give me your reaſons: I ſay, di- 


I don't rightly comprehend the force 
of your reaſoning ; but if it be re- 


* duced to one fimple propoſition, I 


fancy it may then have an anſwer.'—— 
O, Sir,* cried the ſquire, I am your 
* moſt humble ſervant; I find- you 
want me to furniſh you with argu- 
© ment and intellects too. No, "Sir, 
© there I proteſt you are too hard for 
me. This effectually raiſed the laugh 
againſt poor Moſes, who ſate the only 
diſmal figure in- a groupe, of merry. 
faces: nor did he offer a ſingle ſylla- 
ble more during the whole entertain- 
ment. 
But though all this gave me no plea- 
ſure, it had a very different effect upon 
Olivia, who miſtook it for humour, 
though but a mere act of the memory. 
She thought him therefore a very fine 
gentleman ;z and ſuch as conſider what 
powerful ingredients a good figure, 
fine clothes, and fortune, are in that- 
character, will eaſily forgive her. Mr. 
Thornhill, notwithſtanding his real 
ignorance, talked with eaſe, and could 
expatiate upon the common topicks of 
converſation with fluency. It is not 
ſurpriſing then that ſuch talents ſhould 
win the affections of a girl, who by 
education was taught to value an a 
pearance in herſelf, and conſequently 
to ſet a value upon it in another, 

Upon his departure, we again en- 
tered into a debate upon the merits of 
our young landlord. As he directed 


his looks and converſation to Olivia, it 


was no longer doubted but that ſne was 
the object that induced him to be our 
viſitor. Nor did ſhe ſeem to be much 


diſpleaſed at the innocent — of - 
A 


her brother and ſiſter upon this occaſion. 
Even Deborah herſelf ſeemed to ſhare 
the glory of the day, and exulted in her 
daughter's victory as if it were her 
And now, my dear, cried ſhe 
to me, © I'll fairly own, that it was I 
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5 that inſtructed m girls to enc 

© our landlord's eſſes. I had al- 
0 ſome ambition, and you now ſee 
C 21 was right; for who knows how 


© this may end? Aye, who knows 


© thatin red anſwered I witha groan: 
© for my part I don't much like it 
© and I could have been better leaſed 


c with ne that was poor and honeſt, 


than this fine e with his for- 
tune and infidelity : for, depend 
© on't, if he be what I ſuſpect him, no 


| © free-thinker ſhall ever have a child of 


mine. 
Sure, father, cried Moſes, you 


© © are too ſevere in this; for Heaven 
6 will never arraign him for what he 


© thinks, but for what he does. Every 
t mian has a thouſand vicious thoughts, 


which ariſe without his power to tup- 


© preſs. Thinking _ of religion 
© may he invotuntary with this gentle- 
© tman : fo that allowing his ſentiments 
to be wrong, yet as he is purely paſ- 


4 five in his aſſent, he is no more to be 


t blamed for his errors, than the go- 


- vernor of a city without walls for the 


c ſhelter he is obliged to afford an in- 
© vading enemy. ; | 
True, my fon,” cried Iz © but if 
© the governor invites the enemy there, 
© he is juſtly culpable. And fuch is 
© always the cate with thoſe who em- 


© brace error. The vice does not lie in 


« afſenting to the proofs they ſee ; but in 


< being blind to many of the proofs that 
offer. So that, though our erroneous 
opinions be involuntary when form- 


© ed, yet as we have been wilfully cor- 
© rupt, or very negligent in forming 
© them, we deſerve puniſhment for our 
© vice, or contempt for our folly.” 

tion, though not argument : ſhe 
obſerved, has ſeveral very prudent men 
of our acquaintance were tree-thinkers, 
and made very good huſbands; and 
ſhe knew fome ſenſible girls that had 


My wife now ape wp the converſa- . 


ill enough to make converts of their 


ſpouſes : And who knows, my dear,” 
continued ſhe, F what Olivia may be 
© able to do. The girl has a great deal 
© to ſay upon every ſubject, ind to my 
© knowledge is very well ſkilled in con- 
© troverſy. 


« Why, my dear, what controverſy 


* can the have read? cried I. It does 
© not occur to me that I ever put ſuch 
© books into her hands: you certainly 
* over-rateher merit. Indeed, papa," 


AKEFIBLD: 


+ the hay, while Mr. Burchell = 


| ef 1 7 
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replied Olivia, © ſhe does not: I have 
read a great deal of controverſy. I 
© have read the diſputes between 
© Thwackum and Square; the contro- 
« verſy between Robinſon Cruſoe and 
©F 4 the ſavage, and I am now em- 
6 1 in reading the controverſy in 
Religious Courtſhip. '—-< Very well,” 
cried I, *that's a good girl; I find you 
are perfectly qualified for making 
converts, and ſo go help your mother 
© to make the gooſeberry- pye. 


CHAP, VIII. 


AN AMOUR, WHICH PROMISES LIT - 
ILE GOOD FORTUNE, YET MAY- 
' BE PRODUCTIVE OF MUCH. 


HE next morning we were again 

A. viſited by Mr. Burchell, though 
I began, for certain reaſons, to be diſ- 
pleaſed with the- frequency of his re- 
turn; but I could not, refuſe him my 
company and fire- ſide. It is true his 
labour more than requited his enter- 
tainment; for he wrought N. us 
with vigour, and either in the meadow, 
or at the hay-rick, put himſelf fore- 
moſt. Beſides, he had always ſome- 
thing amuſing to ſay that leſſened our 
toil, and was at once ſo ont of the way, 
and yet ſo ſenſible, that I loved, laughed 


at, and pitied him. My only diſlike 


; aroſe from an attachment he diſcovered 
to my daughter: he would ina 29 


manner call her his little miſtreſs, an 
when he bought each of the girls a ſet 
of ribbands, her's was the fineſt. I 
knew not how, but he every day ſeemed 
to become more amiable, his wit to 
improve, and his ſimplicity to aſſume 
the ſuperior airs of wiſdom. 

Our family dined in the field, and 
we ſate, or rather reclined, round a 
temperate repaſt, our cloth ſpread upon 


chearfulneſs to the fealt, To heighten 
our ſatis faction, two black-birds an- 
ſwered each other from oppoſite hedges 
the familiar red-breait came and pecke 
the crumbs from our hands, and every 
ſound ſeemed but the echo of tranqui- 
lity. I never fit thus, ſays Sophia, 
* bur I think of the two lovers, 19 
© ſweetly deſcribed by Mr. Gay, who 
© wereftruck dead in each other's arms. 
© There is ſomething ſo pathetic in 
* the deſcription, that 1 have read 


+ it 


i en hundred des with mow 


| uit . In my opinion,” eried my 
ſon, the fineſt ſtrokes in that * 
e 


tion are much below thoſe in t 


« Acis and Galatea of Ovid. The Ro- 


man poet underſtands the uſe of con- 
traſt better, and upon that art- 
fully managed all ſtrength in the pa- 
« thetic depends.“ It is 2 
© ble,” cried Mr. Burchell, © that both 
© the poets you mention ally 
contributed to introduce a falſe taſte 


© into their reſpective countries, by 


* loading all their lines with epithet. 
Men of little genius found them moſt 
« eaſily imitated in their defects, and 
« Engliſh poetry» like that in the lat- 
ter empire of Rome, is nothing at 
« -preſent but a combination of luxu- 
« riant images, without plot or con- 
© nection; a oo of cee that im- 
« prove the ſound without carryi 
< the ſenſe. But perhaps, Madam, 
« while I thus reprehiend others, you'll 
* think it juſt that T ſhould give them 
an 28 tunity to retaliate; and in- 
deed I have made this remark only 
to have an opportunity of introducin 
5 to the company a ballad, which, 
« whatever be it's other defects, is, I 
* think, at leaft free from thoſe I have 
mentioned. a 


A BALLAD, 


URN, gentle hermit of the dale, 
© And guide my lonely way, 
© To where yon taper chears the vale, 
With hoſpitable ray. 


© For here forlorn and loft I tread, 
© With fainting ſteps and flow 

Where wilds immeaturably ſpreads 
© Seem lengthening as 1 go. 


6 | Forbear, my ſon, the hermit cries, 
To tempt the dangerous gloom 
For yonder faithleſs phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 


Here to the hauſelefs child of want, 
My door is open till; 

And though my portion is but ſcanty 
© I give it with good will. 


Then turn to-night, and freely ſhare 
_ © Whate'er my cell beſtows; 
My ruſhy conch, and frugal * 

* My hlefling and repoſe, 
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- © No flocks chat range 


ehe Valley fee, 

© To 3 Leondemn; . 

© Taught by that Power that pities — N 
6. learn to pity them 


© But from the mountalh's graſſy fide, . f * 
© A guiltleſs feaſt I bring 

© A ferip with herbs and fle ſupply's, © * 
And water from the ſpring: 


c Then, pilgrim, turn; thy rr 
All earth-born cares are WW m: 

© Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.. 


Soft as:the dew from heav'n deſcends, W 
His gentle accents. fell. 8 

The modeſt ftranger-lowly bende, b. 
And follows to the cell. = 


Far in a wildernefs obſeure 

The lonely manſion lay; , „ 
A refuge to the neighbouring ee 

And ſtrangers led aſtray. 


No ftores beneath it's hunible thatch — * 
Requir'd a maſter's care; 

The wicket opening with a latch, 5 
Receiv'd the harmleſs pair. ad 


And now when buſy crowds retire. 4. 
To take their evening reſt, * 

The hermit trimm d his etle fire, 
And chear'd his penſtve gueſt: 


And ſpread his vegetable ſtore, To 
And gayly preſt and ſmil'd; __ 

And ikill'd in legendary lore, ; 1 
The lingering hours beguil d. 


Around in ſympathetic mirth 
It's tricks the kitten tries; 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth, 
The crackling faggot flies. 


But nothing could a charm impart 
To ſooth the ſtranger's woe; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow- 


His riſing cares the hermit-ſpy's, = 
With anſwering care oppreſt : d 


And wheneey unhappy youth,” , 


The ſorrows of thy breaſt? 


«© From better habititions ſpurn d; 
' © ReluQant doſt thou rove; 
s Orgrieve for frie unreturn'd, 


© Or unregarded: love 


5s Alas! the joys that frvane brings, 
Are trifling, and decay; 

+ And thoſe who prize the paltry things,” | 
More trifling Kill than they. 


7 And what is friendſhip but # hame; Weg =_ 
A charm that lulls to ſleep; m_ 
c A ſhade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wreteh td weep? : * 
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The modern fair one's jeſt; 
On earth unſeen, or only found 
To warm the turtle s neſt. 


And ſpurn the ſex,” he ſaid: * 
But, while he ſpoke, a rifing bluſh | 
| His love· lorn gueſt betray's. 


 Surptiz'd be ſees new beauties riſc 


wift mantling to the view, 

Like colours oer the morning ſkies ; 
As bright, as tranfient too. 
The baſhful look, the riſing breaſt, 
Alternate ſpread alarms ; 


The lovely, ſtranger ſtands confeſt, 


A maid, in all her charms. 


And, © Ah, forgive a ftranger rude, 
A wretch forlorn,” the cry'd ; 


© Whoſe feet unhallow d thus intrude 


© Where Heav'n and you refide | 


s But let a maid thy pity ſhare, 


© Whom love has taught to ſtray; 
© Who ſeeks for reſt, but finds deſpair 
© Companion of her way. | 


© My father liv'd beſide the Tyne, 


. © A wealthy lord was he; 
6 And all his wealth was mark'd as mine, 
He had but only me. 


© To win me from his tender arms, 
* Unnumber'd ſuitors came; 

© Who prais'd me for imputed charms, - 
© And felt or feign'd a flame, 


© Fach hour a mercenary crowd 
© With richeſt proffers ſtrove : 
© Among the reſt young Edwin bow'd, 
But never talk'd of love. 


In humble, ſimpleſt habit clad, 

© No wealth nor power had he; 
© Wiſdom and worth were all he had, 
_ © But theſe were all to me. 


The bloſſom ing to the day, 
© The dews of heav'n refin'd, 

© Could nought of purity diſplay, 
To emulate his mind. 


«* The dew, the bloſſom on the tree, 
© With charms inconſtant ſhine ; 
Their charms were his, but woe to me, 
© Their conftancy was mine. 


| For ftill I try'd each fickle art, 


s Importunate and vain : i 
© And while his paſſion touch'd my heart, 
I triumph'd in his pains 
6 
Till quite dejected with my ſcorn, 
© He left me to my pride; 
© And ſought a ſolitude forlorn, 
In ſecret, where he died. 
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£ But mine the , mine the fault, Lf 
And well my life ſhall pay; * 

6 I'll feek the ſolitude he ſought, . 
© And ftretch me where he lay. 


youth, thy ſorrows huſh, And there forlorn deſpairing hid, 


T' lay me down and die: 


« "Twas fo for me that Edwin did, 


© And fo for him will 1.” 3 


£ Forbid it, Heav'n!“ the hermit cryd, 
And claſp'd her to his breaſt. W 
The wondering fair - one turn'd to chide, 
Twas Edwin's ſelf that preſt. 


© Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
© My charmer, turn to fee, 

© Thy own, thy long loſt Edwin here, 
© Reftor'd to love and thee. - 


Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
And ev'ry care reſign : 

© And ſhall we never, never part, 
My life—my all that's mine! 


No, never from this hourt to part: 
We ll live and love ſo true; „ 
© The figh that rends thy conſtant heart, 
© Shall break thy Edwin's too. 
While this ballad was ang So- 
phia ſeemed to mix an air of tenderneſs 
with her approbation. But our tran- 
quility was ſoon diſturbed by the re- 
port of a gun juſt by us, and imme- 


_ diately after a man was {een burſting 


through the hedge, to take up the game 
he had killed. This ſportſman was the 
ſquire's chaplain, who had ſhot one 
of the blackbirds that ſo agreeably.en- 
tertained us. So loud a report, and 
ſo near, ſtartled my daughters; and I 
could perceive that Sophia in the fright 
had thrown herſelf into Mr, Burchell's 
arms for protection. The gentleman 
came up, and aſked pardon for having 
diſturbed us, athrming that he was ig- 
norant of our being ſo near. He there- 
fore ſat down by my youngeſt daughter, 
and ſportſman like offered her what he 
had killed that. morning. She was 
going to refuſe, but a private look from 

er mother ſoon induced her to correct 
the miſtake, and accept his preſent, 
though with ſome reluctance. My wife, 
as uſual, diſcovered her pride in a whiſ- 
per; obſerving that Sophia had made a 
conqueſt of the chaplain, as well as her 
ſiſter had of the ſquire. I ſuſpected, 
however, with more probability, that 
her affections were placed upon a dif- 
ferent object. The chaplain's errand 


was to inform us, that Mr. Thornhill 
had provided muſic and — 
an 
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ladies- a ball by moon-li 
_ graſs plot before our door. Nor can 
I deny, continued he, but I have 
© an intereſt in being firſt to ap 
« meſlage, as I expect for my re 
© to be honoured with Miſs Sophia's 
hand as a partner. To this my girl 
replied, that ſhe ſhould have no objec- 
tion, if ſhe could do it with honour: 
But here, continued ſhe, is a gentle- 
man, looking at Mr. Burchell, ho 
© has my companion in the taſk 
« for the day, and it is fit he ſhould 
© ſharein it's amuſements.' Mr. Bur- 
chell returned her a compliment for her 
intentions; but reſigned her up to the 
chaplain, adding that he was to go that 
night five miles, being invited to an 
harveſt ſupper. His refuſal appeared to 
me a little extraordinary, nor could I 
conceiye.how ſo ſenſible a girl as my 
oungeſt, could thus prefer a man of 
2 fortunes to one whoſe expecta- 
tions were much greater. But as men 
are moſt capable of diſtinguiſhing merit 
in women, ſo the ladies often form the 
trueſt judgments of us. The two ſexes 
ſeem placed as ſpies upon each other, 
and are furniſhed-with different abili- 
ties, adapted for mutual inſpection. 


CHAP. IX. 


TWO LADIES. OF GREAT DISTINC- 
TION INTRODUCED. SUPERIOR 
FINERY EVER SEEMS TO CONFER 
SUPERIOR BREEDING. 


R. Burchell had ſcarce taken 

leave, and Sophia conſented to 
dance with the, chaplain, when my 
little ones came running out to tell us, 
that the ſquire was come, with a crowd 
of company. Upon our return, we 
found our landlord with a couple of 
under. gentlemen and two young ladies 
richly dreſſed, whom he introduced as 
women of very great diſtinction and 
faſhion from town, We happened not 
to have chairs enough for the whole 
company; but Mr. Thornhill imme- 
diately propoſed that every gentleman 
ſhould fit in a lady's lap. This I poſi- 
tively objected to, notwithſtanding a 
look of Ahaprobevok from my wife. 
Moſes was therefore diſpatched to bor- 
row a couple of chairs; and as we 
were in want of ladies to make up a 
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ſet at country dances, the two gentle». 
men cg" him in queſt of a couple, 
of partners. Chairs and 2 were 
ſoon provided. The gentlemen return - 
ed with my neighbour Flamborough's 
roſy daughters, flaunting with red top- 
knots. Bus an unlucky. cire umſtance 
was not adverted to: though the Miſs 
Flamboroughs were reckoned the very 
beſt dancers in the pariſh, and under- 
ſtood the jig and . round - about to 
perfection; Ip they were total fx ap 
ainted with country dances, This at 
— e 2 Loy 2 
ittle ſhovin ing, they at 
laſt went —— . Gur muſic 
conſiſted of two fiddles, with a pipe 
and tabor. The, moon, ſhone bright, 
Mr. Thornhill and my eldeſt daughter 
led up the ball, to the great delight of 
the ſpectators; for the neighbours hear- 
ing what was going. forward, came 
flocking about us. My girl moved 
with ſo much 1 and vivacity, that 
my wife could not avoid diſcovering 
the pride of her heart, by aſſuring me, 
that though the little chit did it ſo cle 
verly, all the ſteps were ftolen from 
herſelf, The ladies of the town ſtrave 
hard to be equally eaſy, but without 
ſucceſs. They ſwam, ſprawled, lan- 
guiſhed, and friſked ; but all would not 
do: the gazers indeed owned that it was 
fine; but neighbour Flamborough ob- 
ſerved, that Miſs Livy's feet. ſeemed 
as pat to the muſic as it's echo. Aﬀter 
the dance had continued about an hour, 
the two ladies, who were apprehenſive 
of catching cold, moyed to break up 
the ball. One of them, I thought, ex- 
preſſed her ſentiments upon this occa- 
Fon in a very coarſe manner, when ſhe 
obſeryed, that by the living j ingo, ſbe 
awas all f a muck of fweat. Upon our 
return to the houſe, we found a very 
elegant cold ſupper, which Mr. Thorn- 
hill had ordered to be brought with 
him. The converſation at this time, 
was more reſerved than before. The 
two ladies threw my girls quite into 
the ſhade; for they would talk of. no- 
thing but high life, and high lived com- 
pany with other faſhionable topicks, 


ſuch as pictures, taſte, Shakeſpeare, 


and the muſical glaſſes. *Tis true, they 
once or twice mortified us ſenſibly by 
flipping out an oathy but that 1 
ed to me as the ſureſt ſymptom of their 
diſtinction, (though I am ſince inform - 


able.) 
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Ahle.) Their finery, however, threw: 
4 over any groſſneſs in their 
cnverſution. My daughters ſeemed 
to regard their fuperior accompliſh- 
ments with envy; and what appeared 


amiſs was aſcribed to tip-top quality 


breeding. But the condeſcenſion of the 
ladies was ſtill fuperior to their other 
acc ſhments. One of them ob- 
ſerved, that had Mifs Olivia ſeen a 
Nttle mate of the world, it would great - 
Iy improve her, To which the other 
| 2d that a fingle winter in town 
would” make her little Sophia quite 
another thing. My wife warmly aſ- 
ſented to both To fins, that there was 
nothing ſhe — ardently wiſhed than 
to giveber girl afinglewinter's polith- 
ing. To this T'could'not help reply- 
ing, chat their breeding was already 
ſuperior to their fortune; and that 
. greater refinement would only ſerve to 
make their poverty ridiculous, and 
give them x taſte for pleaſures they had 
no right to poſſeſs. And what plea- 


2 fes,“ cried Mr. Thornhill, do 


they not deſerve to poſſefs, who have 
ſo much in their power to beſtow? As 
for my part, continued he, my for- 
tune is pretty large; love, liberty, and 
© pleaſure, ate my maxims; but curſe 
me if à fetflement of half my eftate 
* could give my charming Olivia plea- 
fure, It ſhould be her's; and the only 
_ © fayour I would aſk in return, would 
be to add myſelf to the benefit.” I 


was not ſuch/a ſtranger to the world as 


to be ignorant thatthis was the faſhion- 
able cant to diſguiſe the inſolence of 
the daſeſt Proof but I made an ef- 
Fart to ſuppreſs my reſentment. Sir, 
cried I, * the family which you now 
. © Londeſcend'to fayour with your com- 
© pany, has been bred with as nice a 
ſenſe of honour as you. Any attempts 
to injure that, may be attended with 
very dangerous conſequences. Ho- 
© nour, Sir, is our only poſſeſſion at 
- *© preſent, and of that laſt treaſure we 
muſt be particularly careful.” T\was 
foon ſorry for the warmth with which 
1 had ſpoken this, when the young 
gentleman, graſping my hand, ſwore 
Fe 8 my ſpirit, though he 
diſapproved my ſuſpicions. ©'As to 
«your preſent hint, continued he, 1 
2 rotek nothing was farther from my 
© heart than ſuch a thought. No, by 
all that's tempting, the virtue that 


will ſtand a regular-fiege was never 
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Its my taſte; for all my amours are 
E420 a coup rigor #.| 
Tbe two ladies, who affected to be 
ignorant of the reſt, ſeemed high 1 Ui. 15 
ed with this laſt ſtroke of freedom, 
began a very diſcreet and ſerious 


dialogue upon virtue: in-this my wife, 
the chaplain and I, ſoon joined; and 
the ſquire himſelf was at laſt brought 


to confeſs a ſenſe of ſorrow for his 
former exceſſes. We talked on the 
pleaſures of temperance, and of the 
fun: ſhine'in the mind unpolluted with 
feels I was ſo well pleaſed, that my 
ttle ones were kept beyond the uſual 
time to be edrfied by ſo much good con 
verſation. Mr. Thornhill even went 
pe rey me, and demanded if I had any 
jection to ging is. I joy- 
fully — the N ys 
thts manner the night was-paſſed in a 
moſt comfortable way, till at 4aft the 
company bon to think of returning. 
The ladies ſeemed very unwilling to 
—— with my daughters: for how 
y had conceived a particular affec- 
tion, and jorned ina requeſt to have the. 
pleaſure of their company home. The 
ſquire ſeconded the propoſal, and my 
wife added her entreaties : the girls too 
looked upon me as if they wiſhed to go. 
In this perplexity I made two or three 
excuſes, which my daughters as readil 
removed; ſo that at laſt I was obliged 
to give a peremptory refuſal: for which 
we had nothing but ſullen looks and 
mort anſwers the whole day enſuing. 


CHAP. x. 
#74 4 | . 1 
THE FAMILY ENDEAVOUR TO COPE 
WITH THEIR BETTERS. THE 
MISERIES OF THE 'POOR WHEN 


THEY ATTEMPT TO APPEAR A- 
BOVE THEIR CIRCUMSPANCES. 


No began to find that all m ; 
I and wv lectures upon mor 
rance, ſimplieity and contentment, were 
entirely diſregarded; The diſtin ions 
lately paid us by our betters awaked 
that pride which I had laid aſleep, but 


not removed. Our windows again, as 


formerly, were filled with waſhes for 
the neck and face. The fun was 
dreided' as an enemy to the ſkin with- 
out doors, and the fire as à ſpoiler of 
the complexion within. My-wife ob- 
ſerved, at rihng too early would 1 
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her daughters eyes, that working after 


dinn& would redden their noſes, and 
ſhe convinced me that the hands never 
looked ſo white as when they did no- 
thing. Inftead, therefore, of finiſhing 
a * ſhirts, we now had them new- 
modelling their old gauzes, or flou- 
riſhing upon __ The poor Mifs 
F br eg their former gay com- 
panions, were caſt off as mean acquain- 


tance, and the whole converſation ran 


upon highlife and high-lived company 
with pures, e inen and 
the muſical glaſſes. | 


But we could have borne all this, 


had not a fortune-telling gypſey come 
to raiſe us into perfect rabltoniey. The 


 tawney ſybil no ſooner appeared, than 


my girls came running to me for a 
iing apiece to croſs her hand with 
filver. To ſay the truth, IT was tired 


of being always wiſe, and could not' 


help gratifying their requeſt, becauſe J 
loved to fee them happy. I gave each 
of them a ſhilling; though, for the ho- 
nour of the family, it muſt be obſerved, 
that they never went without money 
themſelves, as 1 wife always gene- 
roufly let them have a guinea each, 
to keep in their pockets ; but with 
ſtrict injunctions never to change it. 
After they had been cloſeted up with 
the fortune- teller for ſome time, I 
knew by their looks, upon their return- 
ing, that they had been promiſed fome- 


thing great. Well, my girls, how 


© have you ſped? Tell me, - Livy, has 
© the fortune-teller given thee 4 * - 


worth?“ I proteſt, papa, ſays the 


girl, I believe ſhe deals with ſome- 


6 bady that's not right; for ſhe poſi- 


© tively declared, that I am to be mar- 


© ried to a ſquire in leſs than a twelve- 


© month !'—=< Well, now, Sophy, my 


child,“ ſaid I, © and what fort of a 


© huſband are you to have?'— Sir,” 
replied ſhe, © I am to have a lord foon 
© after my ſiſter has married the ſquire.” 
—* How, ' cried -I, © is that all you 


© are to have for your two ſhillings! 


Only a lord and a ſquire for two 
© ſhillings! You fools, I could have 
la 7 ed you 'a prince and a nabob 
© for half the money. 

This curiolity of theirs, howeyer, 
was attended with very ſerious effects: 


we now began to think ourſelves de- 


ſigned by the ſtars to ſomething exalt- 
ed, and already anticipated our future 
grandeur, | a, 


% 
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| It has been # thouſand times ob- 


ſerved, and I muſt obſerve it once more, 


that the hours we paſs with happy 


proſpects in view, are more 3 
than thoſe crowned with fruition. /'T 


the firſt caſe, we cook the diſh to our 


own appetite; in the latter, nature 


cooks it for us. It is impoſſible to 


repeat the train of agreeable reveries 
we called up for our entertainment. 
We looked upon our fortunes as once 
more riſing; and as the whole pariſnh 


aſſerted that the ſquirg was in love witlt ' 


my daughter, ſhe was actually ſo with 
him; for they perſuaded her into the 
paſſion. In this agreeable interval, my 
wife had the moſt lucky dreams in the 
world, which ſhe took care to tell us 
every morning, with great ſolemnity 
and exactneſs. It was one night a 
coffin and croſs bones, the ſign of an 


approaching wedding: at another time 
ſhe imagined her daughters pockets - 


filled with toe a certain fign they 
would ſhortly be ſtuffed with gold. The 
irls themſelves had their omens. They 
felt ſtrange kiſſes on their lips; they 
ſaw rings in the candle; purſes bounced 
from the fire, and true love -k nots lurk- 
ed in the bottom of every tea- cup. 
Towards the end of the week we re- 
ceived a card from the town ladies; 
in which, with their compliments, _ 
hoped to ſee all our family at churc 


the Sunday following. All Saturday 
morning 1 . 

quence of this, my wife and daughters 
in cloſe conference together, and now. 
and then glancing at me with looks 


could perceive, in conſe- 


that betrayed a latent plot. To be 
ſincere, I had ftrong ſuſpicions that 
ſome abfurd propoſal was preparing 
for appearing with ſplendor the next 
day. In the evening they began their 


operations in a very regular manner, 


and my wife undertook to conduct the 
ſiege. After tea, when I ſeemed in 
ſpirits, ſhe began thus: 1 fancy, 


Charles, my dear, we ſhall have a 


great deal of good company at our 


© church to-morrow.'— Perhaps we 
may, my dear, returned I; © though 
you need be under no uneaſineſs 


about that, you ſhall have a ſermon ' 


6 
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« whether there be or not.“ That is 
« whatI expect, returned ſhe: but E 
© think, my dear, we ought to appear 
© there as decently as poſſible, for who 
= 


knows what may happen ?'— Your 


precautions, — „ are highly 


0 come 
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* gergmendable, A decent behaviour 
« and appearance at church is what 
charms me. We ſhould be devout 
tand humble, chearful and ſerene. '— 
Ves, cried the, I know that; but 
* I.maean we ſhould go there in as pro- 
per a manner as poſſible, not alto- 
$ like the ſcrubs about us. 
© Yow are quite right, my dear,” re- 
turned I, and 1 was to make 
© the very ſame propoſal. proper 
manner of going is, to go there as 
4 early as. ble, to have time for 
meditation before the ſervice begins,” 
Poco, Charles, interrupted the, 
© all this is very true; but not what I 
© would. be at. 1 mean, we ſhould 
ge there genteelly. You know the 
« — is two miles off, and 1 pro- 
* tet 1 don't like to fee my daughters 
© trudging up to their pew all blowzed 
© and red with walking, and looking 
s for all the world as if they had been 
«winners at a {mock race. Now, my 
© dear, my p al is this: there are 
« our two plough hortts, the colt that 
©. has been in our family theſe nine 
6 » and has on Rlack - 
bo ben that has ſearee an earthly” 
© thing for this * They are 
* both grown fat lazy, Why 
* ſhould they not do ſomething as well. 
e And let me tell you, when Moles 
das trimmed them a little, they will 
*. cut a very tolerable figure.” 

To this propolal. 1 objeRed, that 
— — * — times more 

ateel than ſucb a paltry conveyance, 
E Rlack berry was Wall- eyed, and the 
colt wanted a tail : that they had never 
deen broke to the rein; but had an 
hundred vicious tricks; and that we 
had but one ſaddle and 8 N 
whole houſe. . All thete objeRions 
however were over-ruled : fo that 1 
was” obliged to comply. The next 
morwing — them not a little 
duſy in collecting ſuch materials as 


might be ncceflary for the expedition; 


but as I found it would be a buſineſs of 
_ 2 —— on — n 
fore they promi ſed ſpeedily to fol- 
low. J waited near an hour in the 
reading-detk for their arrival; but not 
fipdipg them come as expected, I was 
obliged to begin, and went through 
the fervice, not without ſome uncaſineſs 


at finding them abſent. This was en- 
ereaſed when all was finiſhed, and no 
appearance of the family. I therefore 
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thon in the--fuch- an invitation with e 


walked. back by the horſe - way, which 
was five miles round, though the foot- 
way was but two, and when get about 
half way home, perceived the proce? 
hon marching lowly forward towandy 
the church; my ſon, my wife, and the 
two little ones exalted upon one horſe 
and my two daughters upon the other. l 
demanded the cauſe of their delay; but 
I toon found by their laoks they had 
met with a thouſand misfortunes. on 
the road. The horſes had at firſt re- 
fuſed to move from the door, till Mr. 
Rurchell was kind enough to beat them 
forward for about two hundred yards 
with his cudgel. Next the ſtraps of 
x BRLY lion _ .down, and, 
they were obliged to ſtop to repair them 
de fore they _ ET Aer — 
one of the horſes took it into his hea 
to ſand ſtill, and neither blows nor 
entreaties could prevail with um to 
proceed, It was juſt recovering from 
wy ne ütuation _ I 2 them 
ut perceiving every thing fafe, I own 
their preſent — Ä did not much 
diſpleaſe me, as it would give me many 
opportunities of future triumph, and 
teach my daughters more humility. 


c HAP. XI. 


THE FAMILY STILL RESOLVE TA. 
HOLD UP THEIR HEADS, _ 


% 


Wr eve happen · 
b ing on the next day, we were in- 
vated to burg nuts and play tricks at 
neighbour Flamborough's. late 
mortifications had humbled us a little, 
or it is probable we might * rejected 

ute mpt; 
however, we ſuffered ourſelves to be 


happy. K X " 
. 


lamb's wool, even in tbe opinion of 
my wife, who was a — — Was 
excellent. It is true, his manner of 
telling Rories was not quite fo. well. 
They were very long, and very dull, 
and all about himfelf, and we bad 
laughed at them ten times before: how- 
ever, we were kind enough to laugh at 
them once more. , | 
Mr, Burchell, who was of the party, 
was always fond of ſeeing ſome inno- 
cent amuſement going forward, and fet 
the boys and girls to blind man's buff. 
My wite too was pertuaded tg join in 
m 


4 
8 
* 
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like a weaver's thuttle. 
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the diverſion, and-it gave me de to my daughters z their profeſſions the 
to think ſhe was not yet too- old In evening were warm, but now 


the mean time, my neighbour and I 
looked on, laughed at every feat, and 
praiſed dur on dexterity when we were 
young. Hot cockles ſucceeded next, 
queſtions and commands followed that, 
and laſt of all, they fat down to hunt 
the flipper. As every perſon may not 
be acquainted with this prumeval paſ- 
time, it may be to obſerve, 
that the company at this play plant 
themſelves in a ri the ground, 
all except one $in the middle, 
whoſe buſineſs is to catch a ſhoe, which 
the company ſhove about under their 
hams from one to another, ſomething 
As it is im- 

ble, in this caſe, for the lady who 
is up to face all the company at once, 
the great beauty of the play hes in hit- 
ting her a thump with the heel of the 
ſhoe on that fide leaſt capable of mak- 
ing defence, It was in this man- 
ner that my eldeſt daughter was hem- 
med in and thumped about, all blow- 
red, in ſpirits, and *bawling for fair 
plays with a voice that might deafen a 

A 


d-finger; when, confuhon on con- 


fuſion, who ſhould enter the room but 
our two great acquaintances from town, 
Lady Blarney and Miſs Carolina Wil- 
elmina Amelia Skeggs ! Deſcription 
would but beggar, therefore it is unne- 

to deſeride this new mortifica- 
tion. Death! to be ſeen by ladies of 
ſuch high dreeding in ſuch vulgar at- 
— 8 Nothing better could enfue 


from ſuch a vulgar play of Mr. Flam- - 


borough's fing. We ſeemed 
firuck to the ground for ſome time, as 
if actually petrified with amazement. 
Thetwo ladies had been at our houſe 
to ſee us, and finding us from home, 
came after us hither, as they were un- 
eafy to know what accident could have 
kept us from church the day before. 
Olivia undertook to be our prolocutor, 
and delivered the whole in à ſummary 
way, only faying, We were thrown 
* from our horſes.” At which account 
the ladies were thy concerned; but 
being told the family received no hurt, 
they were extremely glad but being 
— — we OR killed by 
ight, they were orry ; but 
hearing that we had a — — night 
they were extremely glad again. No- 
thing could exceed their complaifance 


_ 


were ardent. - They à deſire 


of having a more laſting acquaintance. 


Lady Blarney was pu y attached 
to Oliviaz Miſs Carolina Wilelnuna 
Amelia Skeggs (I love to give the whole 
name) took a greater fancy to her ſiſter. 
They ſupported the converſation be- 
tween themſelves, while my daughters 
fate filent, admiring theirexalted breed- 


ing. Butas e „however beg- 
ly himſelf, is of high-lived dia- 
with aneedotes of + ladies, 


and knights of the garter, I mutt 
leave po Fong: ans 
of the preſent converfation. 

« that I know of the matter, 
enes Mrs. Skeggs, © is this, that it 
may be true, or it may not be true : 
© but this I can aſſure your ladyſhip, ' 
© that the whole rout was in amaze g 
© his lordſhip turned all manner of co- 
© lours, my Ra nts SER Ge 
© Sir Tomkyn, drawing his 8 
© ſwore ages +; Yer tothe lf drop 
© his blood.“ | 

Well, replied our © this 
© I can fay, that the never 
© told me a fyllable of the matter, and 
© I believe her grace would keep no- 
© thing a ſecret from me. This you 
may depend on as fact, that the next 
* morning my lord duke cried out 
* three times to his valet de chambre, 
„ Jernigan, Jernigan, Jerdigan, bring 
«6 me my * 


But previouſl 


ry 

Mr. Burchel! ; who, during this diſ- 
courſe, fate with his face turned to the 
fire, and at the concluſion of every ſem 
tence would cry out fadge, an expreſ- 


hon which di us all, and in 
of the converfation. he þ 

© Bekides, my dear Skeggs, conti- 
nued our 2. © there is ing of 
© this in 


Is other 


@ | 
Ian ed at that,” cried Miſs 
= he ſeldom leaves 
* thing out, as he writes only for his 
< own amuſement. But can your la- 
« dythip favour me with a aght of 
them? Fadge / 
« My dear creature,” rephed our 
peerefs, do you think I carry fuch 
D 2 _ © things 


« Burdock 
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thing about me ? Though they are 
ine to be ſure, and I think my- 


N 
= elf ſomething of ajud 


was ever an admirer of all Dr. Bur- 
. 4 dock's little pieces; for except what 
* © he does, and our dear counteſs at 
Hanover Square, there's nothi 
© comes out but the moſt loweſt ſtu 
t in nature; not a bit of high life a- 
mog them.” Fudge! | 
« Your ladyſhip ſhould except, ſays 
- Vother, © your own things in the Lady's 
Magazine. I hope you'll ſay there's 
nothing low-lived there? But I ſup- 
. © poſe we are to have no more from 
that quarter? "ayes 
a y,mydear,' ſays the lady, *you 
. © know my reader and companion has 
© left me to be married to Captain 
© Roach, and as my poor eyes won't 
© ſuffer me to write myſelf, I have been 


for ſome time looking out for ano- - 
piece of eloquence, the two ladies look - 


„ ther. A proper perſon is no eaſy 
© matter to find, and to be ſure thirty 
© pounds a year is a ſmall ſtipend for a 
© well-bred girl of character, that can 

'© read, write, and behave in company; 


a nas for the chits about town, there is 


© no bearing them about one. Fudge / 
That I know, cried Miſs Skeggs, 
| © by experience. For of the three com- 
© panions I had this laſt half year, one 
© of them refuſed to do plain-work an 
* hour in the day, another thought 
© twenty-five guineas a year too {mall 
© a ſalary, and I was obliged to ſend 
© away the third, becauſe I ſuſpected an 
© intrigue with the chaplain. Virtue, 
* my dear Lady Blarney, virtue is worth 
© any price; but where is that to be 
«© found?” Fudge! Rats 
My wife had been for a long time all 
attention to, this diſcourſe ; but was 
articularly ſtruck with the latter part 
: 715 Y P 
pf it. 


e ſhillings Engliſh money, all which 
was in a manner going a beßeies⸗ and 
might eaſily be ſecured in the — 
She for a moment ſtudied my looks for 
approbation ; and, to own a truth, I 
was of opinion, that two ſuch places 
would fit our two daughters exactly. 
Beſides, if the ſquire had any real af- 
fection for my eldeſt daughter, this 


8 felt ; at leaſt I 
know what pleaſes myſelf, Indeed I 
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I hope, cried 
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„bud net be depeived/of abb wens 


tages for want of aſſurance, and un- 
dertook to harangue for the family. 
the, your ladyſhip 
* will pardon my preſent preſumption. 
It is true we have no right to pretend 


to ſuch favours; but yet it is hatural 
for me to -wiſh putting my children 


forward in the world. And I will 


Thirty pounds and twenty-five 
223 a year made fifty - ſix pounds 
v 


would be the way to make her every 


— for her fortune. My 
efore was reſolved that we 


© be hold to ſay, my two girls have had 
a pretty good education, and capacity, 
© at leaſt the country can't ſhew better. 
© They can read, write, and caſt ac- 
* compts; they underſtand their needle, 
breadſtitch, croſs and change, and all 
© manner of plain-work; they can 
© pink, point, and frill ; and know 
*. ſomething of muſic; they can do up 
* ſmall clothes, work upon catgut; my 
© eldeſt can cut paper, and my youngeſt 
© has a very pretty manner of telling 
© fortunes upon the cards.“ Fudge 
When ſhe had delivered this-pretty 


ed at each other a. few minutes in 
filence, with an air of doubt and im- 
portance. At laſt Miſs Carolina Wil- 
elmina Amelia Skeggs condeſcended to 
obſerve, that the young ladies, from 


the opinion ſhe could form of them from 


fo ſlight an acquaintance, ſeemed very 
fit for ſuch employments: But a 
thing of this kind, Madam, ' cried 
ſhe, addreſſing my ſpouſe, requires a 
© thorough examination into charac- 
« ters, and a more perfect knowledge 
© of each other. Not, Madam, con- 
tinued ſhe, © that I in the leaſt ſuſpect 
© the young ladies virtye, prudence 
© and diſcretion ; but there 18 a form 
© in theſe things, Madam; there is a 
form. Fudge | 

My wife approved her ſuſpicions very 
much, obſerving that-ſhe was very apt 
to be ſuſpicious herſelf ; but referred 
her to all the neighbours for a charac- 
ter: but this our peereſs declined as 
unneceſlary, alledging that her couſin 
Thornhill's recommendation would be 
ſufficient, and upon this we reſted our 
petition. 
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FORTUNE . SEEMS RESOLVED TO 
HUMBLE THE FAMILY OF WAKE- 
FIELD, MORTIFICATIONS ARE 
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 AX7 HEN wee were returned home, 
© VY the night was dedicated to 
ſchemes of future conqueſt. Deborah 


exerted much ſagacity in conjecturing 


-which of the two girls. was. likely to 


have the beſt place, and moſt opportu- 


nities of ſeeing good company. The 


only obſtacle to our preferment was in 
obtaining the ſquire's. recommendation; 
but he had already ſhewn us too many 

| add to doubt of 
it now. Even in bed my wife kept up 


the uſual theme: Well, faith, my 


dear Charles, between ourſelves, 
„think we have made an excellent * 
9 


work of it.. Pretty well, crie 


not knowing what to fay.'— What 
only pretty well l' returned ſhe. © x 
« think it is very well. Suppoſe the girls 
© ſhould come to make acquaintances 
© of taſte in town! This I am aſſured 
of, that London is the only place in 
© the world for all manner of huſbands, 
s Beſides, my dear, ſtranger things 


happen every day: and as ladies of 


© quality are ſo often taken with my 
1 bo hter, what will not men of qua- 
© lity, be! Entre nous, I proteſt I like 
© my Lady Blarney vaſtly, ſo very ob- 


© liging, However, Miſs Carolina Wil- 


© .elmina Amelia Skeggs has my warm 
© heart. But yet, when they came to 
© talk of plices in town, you ſaw at 
once how I nailed them. Tell me, 
my dear, don't you think I did for 


my children there?“ Ay," return- 
ed I, not knowing well what to think of 


the matter, Heaven grant they may 
© be both the better for it this day 
© three months !* This was one of thoſe 
obſervations I made to impreſs my wife 
with an 1 of my ſagacity; for if 
the girls ſucceeded, then it was a pious 


. wiſh fulfilled; but if any thing unfor- 


tunate enſued, then it might be lcoked 


upon as a prophecy. All this conver- 


ſation, however, was only preparatory 
to another ſcheme, and indeed I dread- 
ed as much. This was nothing leſs 
than, as we were now to hold up our 
heads a little higher in the world, it 
would be proper to ſell the colt, which 
was grown old, at a neighbouring fair, 
and buy us an horſe that would carry 
ſingle or double upon an occaſion, and 


make a pretty „N at church or 


upon a viſit. s at firſt I oppoſed 


a * * * 
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ſtoutly;, but. it was as Noutly defendeds 


owever, as I weakened, my antago- 


niſts gained ſtrength, till at laſt it was 


reſolved to part with him, 


As the fair happened on the follow. 


ing day, I had intentions of going 
myſelf ; but my wife perſuaded me that 
I had got a cold, and nothing could 
g upon her to permit me from 

ome. * No, my dear, ſaid ſhe, * our 
© fon Moſes is a diſcreet boy, and can 
buy and ſel] to very good advantage; 


you know all our great bargains are 


of his purchaſing. He always ſtands 

© out 1 higgles, and actually tires 

© them till he gets à bargain.” _ 
As I had ſome opinion of my ſon's 


prudence, I was willing enough to en- 


truſt him with this commiſſion ; and 
the next morning I perceived his liſters 
mighty buſy in fitting out Moſes for 
the fair; trimming his hair, bruſhing 


his buckles, and cocking his hat with 


pins. The bulineſs of the toilet being 
over, we had at laſt the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing him mounted upon the colt, 
with a deal box before him to bring 


home groceries in. He had on a coat 


made of that cloth they call thunder 
and lightning, which, though grown 
too ſhort, was much too good to be- 
thrown away. His waiſtcoat was of 
golling green, and his ſiſters had tied 
his hair with a broad black ribband. 
We all followed him ſeveral paces from 
the door, bawling after him, Good 
© luck, good ek,“ till we could ite 
him no longer. £ 

He was ſcarce gone, when Mr. 
Thornhill's butler came to congratulate 


us upon our good fortune, ſaying, that 


he overheard his young maſter mention 
our names with great commendation. 


Good fortune ſeemed reſolved not to 


come alone. Another footman from 
the ſame family followed, with a card 
for mydaughters, importing, that the 
two ladies had received ſuch pleaſing 
accounts from Mr. Thornhill of us 
all, that after 2 few previous enquiries, 
they hoped to be perfectly fatizficd. 
g Ay, cried my wife, © I now ſee it 
© is no eaſy matter to get into the fa- 
© milies of the great; but when one 
© once gets in, then, as Moles ſays, 
© one may go ſleep.” To this piece of 
humour, for ſhe intended it tor wit, 
my daughters aſſented with a loud 
laugh of pleaſure. In ſhort, ſuch was 
her fatiatiftion at this meſſage, _ 
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and gave the meſſenger” ſeven-pence 
Tralfpenny, ©... F 
This was to be our viſiting- day. 
The next that came was Mr. Burchell, 
who had been at the fair. He brought 
my little ones a pennyworth of ginger- 
WES ow: ard give chem By 
d keep for them, and give them 
letters 27 a time. He 1 2 — my 


"daughters alſo a couple of boxes, in 


which they might keep wafers, ſnuff, 
Patches, or even money, when the; 


got it. My wife was utually fond of 
a weazel-ſkin purſe, as being the moſt 
lucky; but this oy the bye. We had 
till a regard for V 
THis late rude behaviour was in ſome 
*meafure diſpleaſing; nor could we now 
_ avoid communicating our happineſs to 
=> him, and aſking his advice: although 
ve ſeldom followed advice, we were all 
"ready enough to alk it. When we read 
ene note from the two ladies, he ſhook 


r. Burchell, though 


his head, and obſerved, that an affair 


of this ſort demanded the utmoſt cir- 


cumſpection. This air of diffidence 


highly diſpleaſed my wife. I never 


« doubted, Sir, cried ſhe, <.your rea- 


dineſs to be againſt my daughters and 


me. You have more circumſpection 
than is wanted. However, I fancy 
© when we come to aſk advice, we ſhall 
apply to perſons who ſeem to have 
made ufe of it themſelves.— What- 
ever my own conduct may have been, 
Madam, replied he, is not the pre- 
4 


ſent 8 though as I have made 


© no ule of advice myſelf, I ſhould in 


© conſcience give it to thoſe that will.” 


As Iwas apprehenſive this anſwer might 
draw on a repartee, making up by abuſe 


what it wanted in wit, I changed the 


ſubject, by ſeeming to wonder what 
could keep our ſon ſo long at the fair, 
as it was now almolt night-fall. © Never 
mind cur ſon,* cried my wife; de- 
© pend upon it he knows what he is 
about. [I'll warrant we'll never ſee 
© him ſell his hen of a rainy day. I 
© have feen him buy ſuch bargains as 
would amaze one. I'II tell you a 


good ſtory about that, that will make 


« you ſplit your ſides with laughing. 


But as I live, vonder. comes Moſes, 
© without an horſe, and the box at his 


© back.” 
As ſhe ſpoke, Moſes came ſlowly on 
foot, and iweating under the deal box, 
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the actually put her hand in her pocket, which he Had ſtrapt round bis ſhoulders 


you wou 


— 


like a pedlar. Welcome, welcome, 


© Moles; well, my boy, what have you | 


brought us from the fair“ T have 


brought you myſelf,” cried Moſes, 


with afly look, and teſting the box on 
th>.Greller, © Aye, Moſes," cried-my 


wife, © that we know, but wheres the 


© horſe ? I have fold him, cried 
Moſes, * for three pounds five ſhillings 
and two-pence,'— Well done, my 
good boy, returned ſne, I knew 
& touch them off, Between 
© ourſelves, three pounds five ſhillin 
and two-pence is no bad day's 2 
Come let us have it then.“ T have 
brought baek no money, cried Moſes 


again. I have laid it all out in a bar- 


« gain, and here it is, pulling out 2 
bundle from his breaft: Mere they are; 
© a grote of green ſpectacles, with ſil- 
© yer _ and —_— caſes..— A 
* groce of green ſpectacles 1 ated 
. wife in a Fain dees. 0 And you 
have parted with the colt, and brought 
© us back nothing but a _ of green 
: E ſpectacles . Dear mother, 
cried the boy, why won't you liſten 
© to reaſon? I had them a dead bar- 
© gain, of I ſhould not have bought 
them. The ſilver rims alone will ſell 
for double the money. A fig for 
© the ſilver rims,* eried my wife, in a 
paſſion : I dare ſwear they won't ſell 
for above half the money at the rate 
© of broken ſilver, five ſhillings an 
© gunce.*'—" You need be under no 
© uneaſineſs," cried I, about ſelling 
the rims; for they are not worth ſix- 
«© pence, for 1 22 they are only 
copper varniſhed over. —“ What, 
Wo my wife, © not filver ! the rims not 
© filver !'—-< No, cried I, no more 
* ſilver than your ſaucepan.— . And 
© ſo,* returned ſhe, * we have parted 
* with the colt, and have only got a 
« groce of green ſpectacles, with cop- 
per rims and ſhagreen caſes! A mur- 
© rain take ſuch trumpery. The block- 
© head has been impoſed upon, and 
* ſhould have known his company het- 

ter.'—* There, my dear, cried I, 


= are wrong, he fſiould not have 


c 

c 

* known them at all. —“ Marry, hang 

© the idiot, returned ſhe, © to bring me 

* ſuch ſtuff; if I had them, I would 

© throw them in the fre.'—* There 

© again you are wrong, my dear,* cried 

I; * for though they be copper, we will 
| * keep 
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„ keep them by! us, as copper ſpecta- and. kept together. They made a 
. ng you know, are betier than no- * bargain that they would never for. 


* 


. Bet * | h 4 
By this. time the unfortunate, Moſes 
was undeceived, He now ſaw that he 
had indeed been impoſed upon by a 
prowling ſharper, ho, oblerving his 
figure, had marked him for an eaſy prey. 
I therefore aſted him the circumſtances 
of his deception. He ſold the horſe, 
it ſeems, and walked the fair in ſearch 
of another; A reverend looking man 
brought him to a tent, under pretence 
of haying one to ſell. Here, con- 
tinued Moſes, we met another man, 
t very well dreſt, who deſired to borrow 
twenty pounds upon theſe, ſaying, 


diſpoſe of them for a third of the 
value. The firſt gentleman, who pre- 
| tended to be my friend; whiſpered 
me to buy. them, and cautioned me 
not to let ſo good an offer paſs. I 
ſent for Mr. F lamborough, and they 
talked him up as finely as they did 
me, and fo at laſt we were perſuaded 
f tg buy the two groce between us,. 


„ 
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C HAP. XIII. 


MR BURCHELL IS -FOUND TO BE 
AN ENEMY ; FOR HE HAS THE 
CONFIDENCE TO GIVE DISA- 
GREEABLE ADVICE, | 


O family had now made ſæve- 
ral attempts be fine; but ſome 
unforeſeen diſafter demoliſhed each as 
ſoon as projected. I endeavoured to 
take the advantage of every diſappoint- 
ment, to improve their good ſenſe in 
proportion as they were fruſtrated in 
ambition. * You ſee, my children," 
cried I, how little is to be got by 
4 


in coping with our betters. Such 


none but the rich, are hated by thoſe 
they avoid, and deſpiſed by thoſe 
they follow. 8 combinations 
are always diſadvantageous to the 
weaker ſide: the rich having the plea- 
ſure, and the poor the inconvenien- 
cies that reſult from them. But come, 
* Dick, my boy, and repeat the fable 
you were reading to-day, for the 
good of the company. | 

Once upon a time, cried the child, 
Da giant and a dwarf were friends, 
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attempts to impoſe upon the world, 


as are poor and will aftociate with 


that he wanted money, and would 


* ſake each other, but go ſeek adven- 


was with two Saracens, and the dwarf, 
who was very courageous, dealt one 
of the champions a moſt angry blow. 
It did the Saracen but very little in- 
jury, wha lifting up his ſword, fairly 
. truck off the poor dwarf s arm. He 
was now in a woeful plight but the, 
| game coming to his aſſiſtance, in a, 
zort time left the two Saracens dead 
on the plain, and the dwarf cut off 
the dead man's head out of ſpite, 
They then travelled oa to another 
© adyenture, This was againſt three: 
© bloody-minded ſatyrs, who were car- 
© rying away a damſel in diftrels, The: 
dwarf was not quite ſo ficrce now as 
© before; but for all that, ſtruck the 
* firſt blow, which was returned by an- 
= other that knocked out his eye: but 
© the giant was ſoon up with them, 
and had they not fled, would cer- 
tainly have Lilled them cvery one. 
They were all very jovful for this 
victory, and the damſel who was re- 
lieved fell in loye with the giant, and 
married him. - They now travelled 
far, and farther than I can tell, till 
they met with a company of robbers. 
The giant, for the firſt time, was 
foremoſt now; but the dwarf was not 
far behind, The battle was ſtout 
and long. Wherever the giant came, 
© all fell before him; but the-dwarf 
Shad like to have been killed more 
© than once. At laſt the victory de- 
« clared for the two adventurers; but 
© the dwarf loſt his leg. The dwarf 
c had now loſt an arm, a leg, and an 
eye, while the giant was without a 
* fingle wound. Upon which he cried 
© put to his little companion, My 
“little hero, this is glorious ſport; let 
« us get one victory more, and then 
« we ſhall have honour for ever. 
No,“ cries the dwarf, who was by 
©. this time grown wiſer, “ no, I de- 
© clare off; I'll fight no more: for F 
6 find in every battle, that you get all 
© the honour and rewards, — all the 
«© blows fall upon me.” _ |; 

I was going to moralize this fableg 
when our attention was called off ta & 
warm diſpute between my wife and Mr. 
Burchell, upon my daughters intended 
expedition to town. My wife. very 
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ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon the advantages 
at 


-rures. | The firſt battle they fought. 
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that would reſult from it. Mr. Burchell, 
en the contrary, diſſuaded her with 
great ardour, and I ſtood neuter. Hi 
reſent diſſuaſions ſeemed but the ſe- 
cond part of thoſe which were received 
with ſo ill a grace in the moruing. The 

_ diſpute grew high, while poor Deborah, 
inſtead of reaſoning Rronger, talked 
Melter from a defeat in clamour. The 
concluſion of her harangue, however, 
was highly diſpleaſing to us all: the 
new; the ſaid, of ſome who had their 
ret reaſons for what they adviſed; 
but, for her part, ſhe wiſhed: ſuch to 
fray away from her houſe for the fu- 
ture. Madam, cried Burchell, with 
Jooks of great compoſure, which tend- 
ed to enflame her the more, * as for 
$ ſecret reaſons, you are right; I have 
© ſecret reaſons, which 1 forbear to 
© mention, becauſe you are not able to 
© anſwer thoſe of which I make no le- 
© eret: but I find my viſits here are 
© become traublifome z- Fl take my 
© leave therefore now, and” perhaps 
© come once more to take a final fare- 
© wel when I am quitting che country. 
Thus ſ:ying, he took up his hat, nor 
could the attempts of Sophia, whoſe 


looks ſeemed to upbraid his precipi- 


tancy, prevent his going. 
| When gone, peck or 25 rded each 
pw. for {cme minutes with confuſion. 
wife, who knew herſelf to be the 
cauſe, ſtrove io hide her concern with 
a forced ſinile, and ai air of aſſurance, 
which I was willing to reprove: © How, 
« woman,” cried 1 to her, © is it thus 
« we treat ſtrangers? Is it thus we re- 
© turn their kindneſs? Be affured, my 
< dear, that theſe were the hartheft 


« words, and to me the moſt unpleaing 


F thatever eſcaped your lips! Why 
© would he provoke me then?” replied 
ſhe: © but Fine the motives of his 
advice perfectiy weil. He would 
© prevent my girls trom going to town, 
© that he may have the pleature of my 
« youngeſt daughter's company here at 
© home. But, whatever happens, ſhe 
© ſhall chuſe better company than ſuch 
£ low-lived fellows as he. — Low- 
ved, my dear, do you call him?“ 
cried I; © it is very . we may 
© miſtake this man's character: for he 
- © ſrems upon. ſome occaſions the maſt 
5 finiſhed gentleman I ever knew. 
Tell me, Sophia, my girl, has he ever 
given you any ſecret inſtances of his 
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with me, Sir, replied my daugliter, 
pleaſing. As to aught elſe; no, 


woman who could find merit in a 


my dear, cried I, * is the common 
cant of all the unfortunate or idle. 
But I hope you have been taught to 
judge properly of ſuch men, and that 


very bad an eeconomitt of his own. 
Your mother and I have now better 
prolpetts for you, The next winter, 
which you will probably ſpend in 
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making a more prudent choice.” 

W- nat Suphia's refleions were upon 
this occaſion, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine but I was not diſpleaſed at 
the bottom, that we were rid of a gueſt 
from whom I had much to fear. Our 
breach of hoſpitality went to my con- 
icience a little: but I quickly filenced 
that monitor by two or three ſpecious 
reaſons, which ſerved to ſatisfy and re- 
concile me to myſelf. "The pain which 
conſcience gives the my who has al- 
ready done wrong, is ſoon got over. 
Conſcience is a coward, and thole faults 
it has not ſtrength to prevent, it feldoin 
has juſtice enough to accuſe. 


CHAP. XIV. 


FRESH MORTIFICATIONS, OR A DE- 
MONSTRATION' THAT SEEMING 
CALAMITIES MAY BE REAL BLES- 
SINGS. | 


HE journey of my daughters to 

town was now. reſolved upon, 
Mr. Thornhill having kindly promited 
to inſpect their conduct nichlelf, and 
inform us by letter of their behaviour. 
But it was thought indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary that their appearance ſhould 
equal the greatneſs of their expecta- 
tions, which could not be done with- 
out expence. We debated therefore 
in full council what were the eaſieſt 
methods of riſing money; or, more 


properly ſpeaking, what we could molt | 


conveniently fell. The deliberation 
was ſoon finiſhed; it was found that 
our remaining horſe was utterly * 
leſs 


has ever been ſenſible, modeſt, and 


never. Once indeed, I remember to 
have heard him ſay he never knew a 


man that ſeemed poor. Such, 


it would be even madneſs to expect 
happineſs from one who has been ſo 


town, will give you opportunities of 
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leg for the Plough, Without his com- 


panion, and equs 


ally unfit for the road, 
an eye: it was therefore 


8. wantin | here; 
n that we ſhould diſpoſe of 


him for the purpoſes above mentioned, 
at the neighbouring fair; and, to pre- 


vent impotition, that 1 ſhould go with 
him myſelf, - Though this was one of 
the firſt mercantile tranſactions of my 


life, yet L had no doubt about acquitting 


wyſelf with reputation. The opinion. 


a man forms of his own prudence is 


meaſured by that of the company he 
| keeps; and as mine was moſtly in the 


family way, I had conceived no unfa- 
vourable ſentiments of my worldly 
wiſdom. My wife, however, next 
morning, at parting, after I had got 


ſome paces from the door, called me 
back, to adviſe me, in a whiſper, to 
| Have all my eyes about me. 


had, in the uſual forms, when I 
came to the fair, put my horſe through 
| his paces ; but for ſome time had no 


| bidders: At laſt a chapman approach- 
ed, and after he had for a 


while 
examined the horſe round, finding him 
blind of one eye, he would have no- 
thing to ſay to him; a ſecond came 
up, , obſerving he had a ſpavin, 
declared he would not take him for the 
driving home; a third perceived he had 
a windgall, and would bid no money 
a fourth knew by his eye that he had 
the botts; a fifth wondered what a 
lague I tould do at the fair with a. 
lind, ſpavined, galled hack, that was 
only fit to be cut up for a dog-kennel. 
By this time I began to have a moſt 
hearty contempt for the poor animal 
al and was almoſt aſhamed at the 
approach of every cuſtomer: for though 
I did not entirely believe all the fel- 
lows told me; yet I reflected that the 


number of witneſſes was a ſtrong pre- 


ſumption they were right, and St. Gre- 
gory __ ood works, profeſſes him- 
elf to be of the ſame opinion. 

I was in this mortitying ſituation, 
whetf a brother cle an, an old ac- 
8 who had alſo buſineſs to 

e fair, came up, and;ſhaking me by 
the hand, propoſed adjourning to a 
public-houſe and taking a glaſs of 
whateyer we could get. I Neal cloſed 
with the offer, and entering an ale- 
houſe, we were ſhewn into a little back 
room, where there was only a venerable 
old man, who ſat wholly intent over a 


large book, which he was reading. 1 
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never in my life ſaw.a figure that'pr N 
zoſſeſſed me more favourably. 4552 


oeks of ſilver grey venerably ſhaded 


his temples, and his green old age 


ſeemed to be the reſult of health and 


henevolence. However his preſence. 


did not pay our converſation ; 


my friend and I diſcourſed on the vari- 
ous turns of fortune we had met: 
the fe jyrangs ener, my laſt 
pamphlet, the archdeacon's reply, and 
the bard nicaſure. that Sas oe me. 


But our attention was in a ſhort time 


taken aff by the appearance of a youth, 
who, entering the room, .ref] fully 


aid ſomething foftly to the AR 
aid 


Make no apologies, my child, 

the old man; to do good is a duty we 
© owe to all our fellow- creatures: take 
© this, I wiſh it were more; but five. 
pounds will relieve your diſtreſs, and 


vou are welcome. The modeſt youth 


ſhed tears of gratitude, and yet hi 
titude was „ 25 Sx 


could have hugged the good old man 
olen 


in my arms, his benevolence: pleaſed 
me ſo. He continued to read, and we- 


reſumed our converſation, until m 
companion, after ſome time; recolleck- 


ing that he had buſineſs to tranſact in 


the fair, er be ſoon back; 


adding, that he always defired to have 


as 7 of Dr. Primroſe's com any as 


poſſible. The old gentleman, | 

my natne mentioned, ſeemed to Jook. 
at me with attention, for ſome time, 
and when my friend was gone, moſt 
reſpectfully demanded if 5 — any 


way related to the great Primroſe, that 


courageous monogamiſt, who had been 
the bulwark of the church. Never did 
my heart feel ſincerer rapture than at 


that moment. Sir, cried I, the 


« applauſe of ſo good a man, as I am 
* ſure you are, adds to that happineſs 
in my breaſt which your benevolence 
© has already excited. You- behold 
© before you, Sir, that Doctor Prim 
© roſe, the mon iſt, whom yow 
© have been pleaſed to call great. You 


here ſee that unfortunate divine, ho 


© has fo longs and it would ill become. 
me to lay ſucceſsfully, fought againſt 
the deuterogamy of the age. Sir, 
» ſtruck with awe, 
I fear I have 


« you'lþ forgive my curioſity, Sir: I 

« pardon.'—* Sir, cried I, heh 

hand, © you are ſo far from diſpleaſin 

me by your familiarity, that I 
E ng 
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too familiar; but 
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© beg you'll accept my friendſhip, as 


«you already have my eſteem.— 
Then with gratitude I accept the 
offer, cried he, ſqueezin me by the 
hand, thou glorious. pillar of un- 
© ſhaken orthodoxy ; and do I be- 
6 hold TI here interrupted what he 
was going to ſay; for though, as an 

uthor, I could digeſt no ſmall ſhare of 
flattery; yet now my modeſty would 
rmit-no more. However, no lovers 
in romance ever cemented a more in- 
ſtantaneous er We talked upor 
ſeveral ſubjects: at firſt, I thought him 
rather deyout than learned, an 

to think he deſpiſed all human doctrines 

droſs. Vet this no way leffened him 
in my eſteem: for I had for ſome time 
begun Nin to harbour ſuch an 
opinion myſelf; I therefore took ac- 
caſion to obſerve, that the world in ge- 
neral n to be blameably indifferent 
as to doctrinal matters, and followed 
human ſpeculation too much. Aye," 

4. Sir,“ replied he, as if he had reſerved 
all his learning to that moment; 
Aye, Sir, the world is in it's dotage, 
©. and-yet the coſmogony or creation of 
© the world * philoſophers 
4 of all ages. What a medley of opi- 
„ nions have they not broached upon 
© the creation of. the world? Sanconia- 
& thon, Manetho, Berofus, and Ocel- 
©. jus Lucanus, have all attempted it 
. in vain. The latter has theſe words, 
4. Anarchon ara kai atelutaion to pan, 
© which imply that all things have nei- 
ther beginning nor end. Manetho 
© alſo, who lived about the time of 
< Nebuchadon-Aﬀer, Aſſer being a 
«. Syriac word uſually applied as a ſir- 
© name to the kings of that country, 
« a8 Teglat Phael - Aſſer, Nabon-Aſſer; 
6 he, I ſay, formed a conjecture equal- 
© ly abſurd; for as we uſually ſay, ek 
© to beblion kubernetes, which implies 
© that books will never teach the world; 
< ſo he attempted to inveſtigate. But, 
4 Sir, I aſk pardon, I am ftraying from 
the queſtion.” That he actually was; 
nor could I for my life ſee how the 
creation of the world had any thing to 
do with the buſineſs I was talking of; 

but it was ſufficient to ſhew me that he 
was a man of letters, and I now re- 
verenced him the more. I was re- 
ſolved therefore to bring him to the 
touchſtone; hut he was too mild and 
too gentle to contend for victory. 

Whenever I made any obſervation that 
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looked like a c to controverſy; 
he would ſmile, ſhake his head, and: 
ſay nothing; by which 1 underſtood 
he could ſay much, if he thought pro- 
per. The fubject therefore inſenſibly 
changed from the buſineſs of antiquity 
to that which brought us to the fair; 
mine, I told him, was to ſell an horſe, 
and very luckily, indeed, his was to 
buy one for one of his tenants. My 
horſe was ſoon produced, and in fine 
we, ſtruck a bargain. Nothing now 
remained but to pay me, and he ac- 
cordingly pulled ont a thirty pound, 


Note, and bid me change it. Not bein 


in a capacity of complying with his de- 
mand, he ordered his footman to be 
called up, who made his appearance in 
a very genteel livery. * Here, Abra- 
ham, cried he, © go and get gold for 
* this; you'll do it at neighbour Jack- 
© ſon's, or any Where. While the fel- 
low was gone, he entertained me with 
a pathetic harangue on the great ſcar- 
city of ſilver, which Iundertook to im- 
prove, by deploring alſo the great 
ſcarcity of gold; fo that by the time 
Abraham returned, we had both agreed 
that money was never ſo hard to be 
come at as now. Abraham returned 
to inform us, that he had been over the 
whole fair and could not get change, 
though he had offered half a crown for 
doing it. This was a very great diſ- 
appointment to us all; but the old 
gentleman having pauſed a littte, aſked 
me if I knew one Solomon Flam- 
borough in my part of the country: 
upon replying that he was my next door 
neighbour, If that be the caſe then,” 
returned he, I hclieve we ſhall deal. 
© You ſhall have a draft upon him, 
E payable at ſight ; and let me tell you. 
© he is as warm a man as any within 
© fiye miles round him. Honeſt Solo- 
mon and I have been acquainted for 
many years together, I remember I 
always beat him at three jumps; but 
© he could hop upon one leg, farther 
© than I. A draft upon my neigh- 
bour was to me the ſame as money; for 
I was ſufficiently convinced of bis a- 
bility; the draft was ſigned and put 
into my hands, and Mr. Jenkinſon, the 
old gentleman, his man Abraham; and 
my horſe, old Blackberry, trotted off 
"ay well pleaſed with each other. 

ſter a ſhort interval, being left to 
reflection, I began to recolle& that I 
had done wrong in taking a draft 
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from a ſtranger, and fo prudently re- 
ſolved upon following the purchaſer, 
and having back my horſe. But this 
was now too late : I therefore made 
directly homewards, reſolving to get 
the draft changed into money at my 
friend's as falt às poſſible. I found my 
honeſt neighbour ſmoaking his pipe at 
his own door, and informing him that I 
had a ſmall bill upon him, he read it 
twice over. You can read the name, 
I ſuppoſe,” cried I, Ephraim Jen- 
© kinſon,'—Yes,' returned he, the 
name is written plain enough, and 1 
© know the gentleman too, the greateſt 
b raſcal under the canopy of heaven. 
© This is the very fame rogue who ſold 
us the ſpectacles. Was he not a ve- 
« nerable looking man, with grey hair, 
„and no flaps to his pocket-holes? 
And did he not talk a long ſtring 
© of learning about Greek, and coſmo- 
5 gony, and the world? Tothis J re- 

lied with a groan, * Aye, continued 
2 he has but one piece of learnivs 
in the world, and he always talks it 
© wherever he finds a ſcholar in com- 


© pany: but I know the rogue, and 


© will catch him yet.” | 
Thaveh I was already ſufficiently 


mortiſied, my greateſt ſtruggle was to 


come, in facing my wife and daugh- 
ters, No truant was ever more afraid 
of returning to ſchool, there to behold 
the maſter's viſage, than I was of go- 
ing home. I was determined, how- 
ever, to anticipate their fury, by firſt 
falling into a paſhan myſelf, | 
But, alas! upon entering, I found 
the family no way diſpoſed for battle, 
wife and girls were all in tears, 
Mr. Thornhill having been there that 
day to inform them, that their journey 
to town was entirely over, The two 
ladies having heard reports of us from 
ſome malicious perſon about us, were 
that day ſet out for London. He could 
neither diſcover the tendency, nor the 
author of theſe, but whateyer they 
might be, or whaever might have 
hroached them, he continued to aſſure 
our family of his friendſhip and pro- 
tection. 1 found, therefore, that they 
bore my diſappointment with great re- 
nation, as it was eclipſed in the 
greatneſs of their own, But what per- 
lexed us moſt was to think who could 
e ſo baſe as to aſperſe the character of 


a family ſo harmleſs as ours; too hum- 
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ble to excite envy, and too inoffenſive 
to exeate diſguſt, d 


CHA P. XV. 


ALL MR, BURCHELL'S VILLAINE 
AT ONCE DETECTED. THE FOL» 
LY OF BEING OVER-WISE., 


F evening and part of the 
following day was employed in 
fruitleſs attempt to diſcover our ene · 
mies: ſcarce a family in the neigh, 
bourhbod but incurred our ſuſpicions, 
and each of us had reaſons for our o- 
pinion beſt known to ourſelves. . Av 
we were in this perplexity, one of our 
little boys, who had been playing a- 
broad, brought in a letter-caſe, which 
he found on the 2 It was quick 
ly known to belong to Mr. Burchell, 
with whom it had been ſeen, and upon 
examination, contained ſome hints up- 
on different ſubje&s ; but-what parti- 
cularly engaged our attention, was a 
ſealed note ſuperſeribed, The copy of .a 
letter to be ſent to the ladies at Thorn- 


bill Caftle. Tt inſtantly occurred that 


he was the baſe informer, and we de- 
liberated whether the note ſhould not 
be broke open. I was againſt it; bn 
Sophia, who ſaid ſhe was ſure that o 
all men he would be the laſt to be guilty 
of ſo much baſeneſs, inſiſted upon it's 
being read. In this ſhe was ſeconded. 
by the reſt of the family; and, at their 
joint ſolicitation, I read as follows: 


c LADIES, — 

c of Nt bearer will ſufficiently fa- 

« tisfy you as to the perſon 
from whom this comes: one at lea 
© the friend of innocence, and ready 
to prevent it's being ſeduced. I am 
« infarmed for a truth, that you have 
© ſome intention of bringing two young 
© ladies to town, whom 1 have ſome 
knowledge of, under the character 
of companions, As I would not- 
ther have ſimpheity impoſed. upon, 
nor virtue contaminated, I muſt offer 
it as my opinion, that the impropri- 
ety of fuck a ſtep, witt be v4. ig 


with dangerous conſequences. It 
has never been my way to treat the 
infamous or the lewd with ſeverity z 
nor ſhould I now have' taken this 
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method of explaining myſelf, or re- 
« proving folly, did it not aim at guilt. 
AF ake K 


re the admonition of a+ 


friend, and ſeriouſly reflect on the 
ä 3 of introducing infamy 
and vice into retreats where peace 
© and mnocence have hitherto reſided.” 


Our doubts were now at an end, 
There ſeemed indeed ſomething appli- 
cable to both Hides in this letter, ah 
it's cenſures might as well be referred 
to thoſe to whom it was written, as to 
us; but the malicious meaning was 
obvious, and we went no farther, My 
wife had ſcarce patience to hear me to 
the end, but railed at the writer with 
unreſtrained reſentment, Olivia was 
2qually ſevere, and Sophia ſeemed per- 

ealy amazed at his baſeneſs. As for 
my part, it appeared to me one of the 
vileſt inſtances of unprovoked mgrati- 
tude I had met with. Nor could I ac- 
count for it in any other manner than 
by imputing it to his deſire of detaining 
my youngeſt daughter in the country, 
to have the more frequent opportuni- 
ties of an interview. In this manner 
we all fate ruminating upon ſchemes 
or vengeance, when our other little 
boy came running in to tell us that 
Mr. Burchell was approaching at the 
other end of the field. It is eaſier to 
conceive than deſeribe the complicated 
ſenſations which are felt from the pain 
of a recent injury, and the pleaſure of 
approaching vengeance. Though our 
intentions were only toupbraid him with 
his ingratitude ; yet it was reſolved to 
do it in a manner that would be per- 
fectly cutting. For this purpoſe we 
agreed to meet him with our uſual 


ſmiles, to chat in the beginning with 


more than ordinary kindneſs, to amuſe 


him a little; and then, in the midſt of 


the flattering calm, to burſt upon him 
like an earthquake, and overwhelm 
him with the ſenſe of his own baſeneſs. 
This being reſolved upon, my wife un- 
dertook to manage the buſineſs herſelf, 
2% ſhe really had ſome talents for ſuch 
an undertaking. We ſaw him ap- 
proach, he entered, drew a chair, and 
fat down. © A fine day, Mr. Burchell.” 
—* A very fine day, doctor; though I 
© fancy we ſhall have ſome rain, by the 
© ſhooting of my corns.— The ſhoot- 


© ing of your horns,” cried my wife in 


a loud fit of laughter, and then aſked 
pardon for being fond of a joke. 
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© Dear Madam,” replied he, I pardon. 
* you with all my heart; for I prote 

© I ſhould not have thought it a joke, 
© had you not told me. Perhaps not, 
© Sir,” cried my wife, winking at us i 
© and yet I dare ſay yot can tell us 
© how many jokes go to an ounce." 
I ͤ fancy, Madam, returned Bur- 
chell, vou have been reading a 125 
book this morning, that ounce o 


jokes is ſo very good a conceit; and 


yet, Madam, I had rather ſee half an 
* ounce of underftanding.'—* I believe 
« you | might,” *cried' my wife, © ſtill 
ſmiling at us, though the laugh was. 
againſt her; * and yet I have ſeen ſome 
* men pretend. to underſtanding, that 
© have very little. And no Joubt, 
8 her antagoniſt, you have known 
ladies ſet up for wit that had none.“ 
I quickly began to find that my wife 
was Tixely to gain but little at this bu- 
ſineſs; ſo I refolved to treat lim in a 
{tile of more ſeverity myſelf, * Both 
wit and underſtanding, cried I, are 
« trifles without integrity; it is that 
© which gives value to every character. 
© The ignvrant peaſant, without fault 
is greater than the philoſopher with 
many; for what is genius or courag® 
without an heart? An honeft man ts 
" the nobleſt work of God.) 
© I always held that hackney'd 
© maxim of Pope, returned Mr. Bur- 
chell, © as very unworthy a man of 
© genius, and a baſe efertion of his 
© own ſuperiority, As the reputation 
of books is raiſed not by their free- 
dom from defect, but the greatneſs 
of their beauties ; ſo ſhould that of 
men be prized not from their exemp- 
tion from fault, but the fize of thoſe 
virtues they are poſſelled of. The 
ſcholar may want prudence, the ſtateſ- 
man may have pride, and the cham- 
pion ferocity ; but ſhall we prefer to 
theſe the low mechanic, who labo- 
riouſly plods on through life, without 
cenſure or applauſe ? We might as 
well prefer the tame correct paintings 
of the Flemiſh ſchool, to the errone- 
ous, but ſublime animations of the 
Roman pencil.“ 2 avon; 
© Sir,” replied I, © your preſent ob- 
ſervation is juſt, when there are ſhining 
virtues and minute defects; but 
when it appears that great vices are 
oppoſed in the ſame mind to as extra- 
ordinary virtues, ſuch a character de- 
ſerves contempt,” : 
8 Perhaps, 
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Ferhaps, cried he, © there may be 
ſome ſuch monſters as you deſcribe, 
of great vices joined to great virtues; 
yet in my progreſs 3 life, I 
never yet found one inſtance of 
their exiſtence: on the contrary, I 
have ever perceived, that where the 
mind was capacious, the affections 
were good. And indeed Providence 
ſeems kindly our friend in this par- 
ticular, thus to debilitate the under- 
ſtanding where the heart is corrupt, 
and diminiſh the power where there 
is the will to do miſchief. This rule 
ſeems to extend even to other ani- 
mals: the little vermin race are ever 
treacherous, cruel,” and cowardly; 
whilſt thoſe endowed with ſtrength 
and power, are generous, brave, and 
ntle.” n 
© Theſe obſervations ſound well,” re- 
turned I, and yet it would be eaſy 
this moment to point out a man,” and 
F fixed my eye ſtedfaſtly upon him, 
< whole head and heart form a mott 
« deteſtable contralt. Aye, Sir, con- 
tinued I, raiſing my voice, and I am 
glad to have this opportunity of de- 
« tecting him in the midſt of his fan- 
4 'cied ſecurity. Do you know this, 
« Sir, this pocket-book ?'—* Yes, Sir," 
returned he, with a face of impenetra- 
ble aſſurance, that pocket-book is 
« mine, ant Iam glad you have found 
it. — And do you know, cried J, 
« this letter? Nay; never faulter, man; 
but look me full in the face: I ſay, 
do you know this letter ?”—* That 
letter, returned he; yes, it was I 
© that wrote that leiter. And how 
© could you, ſaid I, ſo baſely, fo un- 
« gratefully, preſume to write this let- 
ter? And how came you, replied 
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he, with looks of unparalleled effron- 


tery, © ſo baſely to preſume to break 
© open this letter ? Don't you know, 


now, I could hang you all for this? 


* All that I have to do, is to ſwear at 
the next juſtice's that you have been 


guilty of breaking open the lock of 


my pocket-book, and ſo hang 2 all 
cup at this door. This piece of unex- 
cted inlolence raiſed me to ſuch a 
pitcb, that I could ſcarce govern my 
paſſion. * Ungrateful wretch, be gone, 
© and no longer pollute my dwelling 
with thy baſeneſs. Be gone, and ne- 
ver let me ſee the again : go from my 
door, and the only puniſhment I wi 
* thee, is an alarmed conſcience, which 
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the family was eaſily conſoled for Mr. 
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© will be a ſufficient tormentor v Sq 
ſaying; I threw him his pocket-book; 
which he took up. with a ſmile, an 


| ſhutting the claſps with the utme 


compoture, left us, quite aſtoniſhed at 
the ſerenity of his aſſurauce. My wife 
was particularly enraged that nothi 
could- make him angry, or make hi 
ſeem aſhamed of his villainies. M 


dear, cried I, willing to calm tho 


paſſions that had been raiſed too high 
among us, * we are not to be ſurprized 
that bad men want ſhame; they only 
< bluſh at being detected in doing g 
© but glory in their vices. 
Gullt and ſhame, (ſays the allegory} 
were at firit companions, and in the 
beginning of their journey inſepa- 
rably kept together. But their union 
was ſoon, found to be dilagreeable 
and inconvenient to both; guilt gave 
ſhame frequent uneaſineſs, and thame 
often betrayed the ſecret conſpiracies 
of guilt. After long diſagreement, 
therefore, they at length conſented to 
art for ever. . Guilt boldly walkeg. 
and alone, to overtake Fate, that 
went before in the ſhape of an exe- 
cutioner : but ſhame being naturally 
timorous, returned back to 
company with virtue, which, in the 
beginning af their journey, they had 
lett behind.— Thus, my children, 
after men have travelled through a 
few ſtages in vice, ſhame fortakes 
them, and returns back to wait u 
the few virtues they have till re- 
maining.“ 1 


CHAP. -XVL 


THE FAMILY USE ART, WHICH 18s 
OPPOSED/WITH STILL GREATER, 


HATEVER might have been 
Sophia's ſenſations, the reſt of 


Burchell's abſence by the company of 
our landlord, whoſe viſits now became 


more frequent and longer. Though 


he had been diſappointed in procuring 
my daughters the amuſements of the 
town, as he deſigned, he took e 

opportunity of ſupplying them — 
thoſe little recreations which our retire- 
ment would admit of. He uſually came 
in the morning, and while my ſon and 


I followed our occupations abroad, he 
Tat with the family at home, and a- 


muſed 


— — — 
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muſed them by deſcribing the town; 
with every part of which he was parti- 
enlarly acquainted. He could re 
all the obfervations that were retailed 
in the atmoſphere of the play-houſes, 
and had all the good things of the high 
_ wits by rote long before they made 
into the jeſt . <a The intervals be- 
tween converſation were employed in 
teaching my daughters piquet; or, 
ſometimes in ſetting my two little ones 
40 box to make them arp, as he cal - 
jech it: but the hopes of having him 
For a ſon-in-law, in ſome meaſure 
blinded us to all his imperfections. It 
muſt be owned that my wife laid a 
chouſand ſchemes to entrap him; or, 
+0 ſpeak it mare tenderly, uſed every 
art to magnify the merit of her daugh- 
ter. If the cakes at tea eat ſhort anil 
eriſp, they were made by Olivia; if 
the gooſeberry wine was well knit, the 
gooteberries' were of her gathering: it 
was her fingers which gave the pickles 
their peculiar green; and in the com- 
poſition of a pudding, it was her judg- 
ment that mixed the ingredients. Then 
the poor woman would fometimes tell 
the ſquire, that ſhe thought him and 
Olivia extremely of a ſize, and would 
bid both ſtand up to ſee which was 
talleſt. Theſe inſtances of cunning, 
which ſhe thought impenetrable, yet 
which every body ſaw through, were 
very pleaſing to our benefactor, who 
gave every day ſore new proofs of his 
paſkon, which though they had not 
ariſen to propoſals of marriage, yet we 
thought tell but very little ſhort of it; 
and his ſlowneſs was attributed ſome- 
times to native baſhfulneſs, and ſome- 
times to his fear of offending his uncle. 
An occurrence, however, which hap- 
| ſoon after, put it beyond a 
oubt, that he deſigned to become one 
of our family; my wife even regarded 
it as an abſolute promiſe. 
My wife and daughters happening 
to return a viſit to neighbour Flam- 
borough's, found that family had late- 
ly got their pictures drawn by a limner, 
who travelled the country, and took 
likeneſſes for fifteen ſhillings a head. 


As this family and ours had long a 


ſort of rivalry in point of tafte, our 
ſpirit took the alarm at this ſtolen 
march us, and notwithſtanding 
all I could ſay, and I ſaid much, it 
was refolved that we ſhould have our 
pictures done too. Having, therefore, 
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engaged the limner, for what could I 
do! our next deliberation was to ſhew 
the ſuperiority of our taſte in the atti - 


| tudes. As for our neighbour's family, 


cher and hair, 


there were ſeven of them, and they 
were drawn with ſeven oranges, a thin 
quite out of taſte, no variety in life, 
no compoſition in the world. We des 
ſired to have ſomething in a brighter 
ſtyle, and after many debates, at length 
came to a unanimous reſolution of be» 
ing drawn together, in one large hiſ- 
tor ical family piece. This would be 
cheaper, ſince one frame would ſerve 
for all, and it would be infinitely more 
genteel; for all families of any taſte 
were now drawn in the fame manner 
As we did not immediately recolle 
an hiſtorical ſubjeR to hit us, we were 
contented each with being drawn as in- 
dependent hiſtorical figures. My wife 
deſired to be repreſented as Venus, and 
the painter was deſired not to too 
frugal of his diamonds in her ftoma- 
Her two little ones 
were to be as Cupids by her fide, while 
I, in my gown and hand, was to pre- 
{ent her with' my books on the Whit 
tonian controverſy. Olivia would be 
drawn as an Amazon, fitting upon 4 
bank of flowers, dreſt in a green joſeph, 
richly laced with gold, and a whip in 
her hand. Sophia was to be a ſhep- 
herdeſs, with as many ſheep as t 
painter could put in 1 nothing; and 
Moſes was to be dreſt out with an hat 
and white feather, Qur taſte ſo much 
leuſed the ſquire, that he inſiſted on 
ing put in as one of the family in 
the character of Alexander the Great, 


at Olivia!s feet. This was conſidered 


by us all as an indicatien of his deſire 
to be introduced into the family, nor 
could we refuſe his requeſt. ' The 
painter was therefore ſet to work, and 
as he wrought with aſſiduity and ex- 
pedition, in Jeſs than four days the 
whole was compleated. The piece was 
large, and it muſt be owned he did not 
ſpare his colours; for which my wife 
gave him great encomiums. e were 
all perfectly ſatisfied with his perform- 
ance; but an unfortunate circumſtance 
had not occurred till the picture was 
finiſhed, which now ſtruck us with dil- 
may. It was fo very large that we had 
no place in the houſe to fix it. How 
we all came to diſregard fo material a 
int is inconceivablez but certain it 
ie, we had been all greatly . 
The 


* 
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The picture, therefore, inſtead of gra- 
tifying our vanity, as we lioped, leaned 
in a moſt mortifying manner, againſt 
the kitchen wall, where the canvas was 
ſtretched and painted, much too large 
to he got through any of the doors, 


and the Jeſt of all our neighbours. One 


compared it to Robinſon Cruſoe's long, 


hoat, too large to be removed; another 


thought it more reſembled a reel in a 
bottle; ſome» wondered how it could 
be got out, but {till more were amazed 
how it ever got in. | 5 
But though it excited the ridicule of 
ſome, it effectually raiſed more mali- 
cious ſuggeſtions in many. The {quire's, 
3 found united with ours, 
was an honour too great to eſcape envy. 
Scandalous whiſpers began to circulate 
at our expence, and our tranquility was. 
continually diſturbed by. perſons who 
came as friends to tell us what was ſaid 
of us by enemies. Thele reports we al- 
ways reſented with becoming ſpirit; but, 
ſcandal ever improves by oppoſition. 

We onct again therefore entered into 
a conſultation upon obviating the ma- 
lice of our enemies, and at laſt came 
to a reſolution which had too much 
cunning to give me entire ſatisfaction. 
It was this: as the principal object was 
to diſcover the honour of Mr. Thorn- 
hill's addreſſes, my wife undertook to 
ſound him, by pretending to aſk his 
advice in the choice of a huſband for 
her eldeſt daughter. If this was not 
found ſufficient to induce him to a de- 
claration, it was then reſolved to terrify 
him with a rival. To this laſt ſtep, 
however, I would by no means give 
my conlent, till Olivia gave me the 
moſt ſolemn aſſurances that ſhe would 
marry the perſon provided to rival him 
upon this occaſion, if he did not pre- 
vent it, by taking her himſelf. Such 
was the ſcheme laid, which though I 
did not ſtrenuouſly oppoſe, I did not 
entirely approve. 

The next time, therefore, that Mr, 
Thornhill! came to ſee us, my girls 
took care to be out of the way, in order 
to give their mama an opportunity of 
putting. her ſcheme in execution; but 
they only retired to the next room, 
from whence they could over-hear the 
whole converſation : My wife artfully 
introduced it, by obſerving, that one 
of the Miſs Flamboroughs was like to 
have-a very good match of it in Mr. 
Spapker, 'To this the ſquire aſſenting, 
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ſhe to remark, that they who 
had warm fortunes were always ſure 
of getting good huſbands z But Hea- 
© ven help, continued ſhe, © the girls 
© that have none. What ſignifies beau« 
ty, Mr. Thornhill ? or what ſignifies 
© all the virtue, and all the qualifica- 
tions in the world, in this age of felf- 
« jntereſt? It is not; what is ſhe} but 
© what has ſhe? is all the cry. f 
Madam, returned he, I highly 
' approve the juſtice, as well as the 
novelty of your remarks; and if I 
were a king, it ſhould be otherwiſe, 
It ſhould then, indeed, be fine times 
with the girls without fortunes : our 
two young ladies ſhould' be the firſt 
for whom I would provide.” 
Ah, Sir! returned my wife, © you 
are pleaſed to be facetious: but I wiſh: 
I were a queen, and then I know 
where my eldeſt daughter ſhould look 
for an huſband. But now, that you 
have pur it into my head, ſeriouſly, 
Mr. "Thornhill, can't you recom- 
mend me a proper huſband for her 
ſhe is now nineteen years old, well 
grown, and well educated; and; in 
my humble opinion, does not want 
for parts. 
Madam, replied he, © if I were to 
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poſſeſſed of every accompliſnment 
that can make an angel happy. One 
with prudence, fortune, taſte, and ſin- 
cerity; ſuch, Madam, would be, in 
my opinion, the proper huſband. 
Aye, Sir, ſaid ſhe, © but do you know 
© of any ſuch perſon ?*—* No, Madam, “ 
returned he, it is impoſſible to know 
© any perſon that deſerves to be her 
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« huſband? ſhe's too great a treaſure - 


* for one man's poſſeſſion; ſhe's a god 
deſs. Upon my ſoul, I ſpeak what 

I think; he's an angel.'— Ah, Mr. 
Thornhill, you only flatter my poor 
girl: but we have been thinking of 
marrying her to one of your tenants, 
whole mother is lately dead, and who 
wants a manager; you know whom 
I mean, Farmer Williams; a warm 
man, Mr. "Thornhill, able to give 


© her good bread; and who has ſeveral 


© times made her. propoſals :* (which 
was actually the caſe.) But, Sir," 
concluded ſhe, © I ſhould be glad to 
© have your approbation of our choice. 
— How, Madam!” replied he, my 
© approbation! My approbation of 
© ſuch a choice! Never. What! ſa- 

« crifice 


chuſe, I would find out a perſon 
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© and goodnets, to a creature inſenſible 


of the bleſſing! Excuſe me, I can 


_—. 


© never approve of fuch a piece of in- 


“ juſtice! And I have my reaſons.— 
* Indeed, Sir, cried Deborah, if 


- you haye your reaſons, that's anc- 


© ther affair; but I ſhould be glad to 
© know thoſe reaſons.'—*, Excuſe me; 
Madam, returned he, they lie too 
© deep for diſcovery; (laying his hand 
upon bis boſom:) they remain buried, 


4 xivetted here.” 


After he was gone, upon general 


cConſultation, we could not tell what 


to make of theſe fine ſentiments. Olivia 


 confidered them as inſtances of the 


moſt exalted paſſion; but I was not 
quite ſo ſanguine; it ſeemed to me 
retty plain, that they had more of 
Ee than matrimony in them : yet, 


whatever they might portend, it was 


Farmer Williams, who, from my 
daughter's firſt appearance in the 
country, had paid her his addreſſes, 


reſolved to proſecute the ſcheme of 


CHAP. XVI. 


SCARCE ANY VIRTUE FOUND TO 
RESIST THE POWER OF LONG 
AND PLEASING TEMPTATION. 


| A I only ſtudied my child's real 


happineſs, the aſſiduity of Mr. 
Williams pleaſed me, as he was 1n eaſy 
circumſtances, prudent, and ſincere. 
It required but very little encourage- 
ment to revive his former paſſion ; to 
that in an evening or two he and Mr. 
Thornhill met at our houſe, and ſur- 
veyed each other for ſome time with 
looks of anger: but Williams owed 
his landlord no rent, and little regard- 
ed his indignation. Olivia, on her 
fide, acted Te coquet to perfection; if 
that might be called acting, which was 
her a charetier, pretending to laviſh 
all her tenderneſs on her new lover. 
Mr. Thornhill appeared quite dejected 
at this preference, and with a penſive 
air took leave; though I own it puz- 
aled me to find him fo much in pain as 
he appeared to be, when he had it in his 
power ſo eaſily to remove the cauſe, by 
declaring an honourable 4 But 
whatever uneaſineſs he ſeemed to en- 
dure, it could eaſily be perceived that 


Olivia's anguiſh was ſtill greater. Af- 


uſually retired to ſolitude, and there in- 


j 
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ter any of theſe interviews between her 
loyers, of which there were ſeveral, ſhe 
dulged her grief. It was in ſuch a fi-, 
tuation I found her one evening, after 
ſhe had been for ſame time ſupporting 
a fictitious gaiety. Lou now ſee, 
« my child,” ſaid I; © that your confi- 
* dence in Mr. Thornhill's paſſion was 
© all a dream: he permits the rivalry 
© of another, every way his inferior, 
though he knows it lies in his power 
© to ſecure you to himſelf by a candid 
* declaration.'—* Yes, papa, return- 
ed ſhe, © but he has his xeaſons for this, 
„delay: I know he has. The ſince- 
© rity of his looks and words convince 
me of his real eſteem. A ſhort time, 
1 hope, will diſcover the generoſity of 
© his ſentiments, and convince you that 
© my opinion of him has been more juſt 
than yours.“ Olivia, my darling,” 
returned I, every ſcheme that has been 
© hitherto purſued to-compel him to a 
© declaration, has been propoſed an 
« planned by yourſelf, nor gan you in 
« the leaſt fay that I have conſtrained 
you. But you muſt not ſuppoſe, my 
dear, that I will ever be inſtrumental 
in ſuffering his honeſt rival to be 
the dupe of your ill- placed paſſion. 
Whatever time you require to bring 
your fancied admirer to an explana- 
tion ſhall be granted: but at the ex- 
piration of that term, if he is ſtill re- 
ardleſs, I muſt abſolutely inſiſt that 
honeſt Mr. Williams ſhall be reward- 
ed for his fidelity. . The charaQter 
which I have hitherto ſupported in 
life demands this from me, and my 
tenderneſs as a parent, ſhall never 
influence my integrity as a man. 


© Name then your day, let it be as diſ- 


tant as you think proper, and in the 
mean time take care to let Mr. Thorn- 
hill know the exact time on which I 
deſign delivering you up to another. 
© Tf he really loves you, his own good 
ſenie will readily ſuggeſt that there 
is but one method alone to prevent 
© his loſing you for ever.” This pro- 
e which ſhe could not avoid con- 
dering as perfectly juſt, was readily 
agreed to. She en renewed her mol 
oſitive promiſe of marrying Mr. Wil- 
e in caſe of the other's inſenſibi- 
my and at the next opportunity, in 
r, Thornhill's preſence, that day 
month was fixed upon for her nuptials 
with his rival. | 
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Such vig e eedings ſeemed ta 
dats Ne x bernhills anxiety: 


but what Olivia really felt gave me 
ſome uneaſineſs. In this ſtruggle be- 
tween prudence and paſſion, her viva- 
city quite forſook her, and every op- 
8 of ſolitude was ſought, and 
pent in tears. One week paſſed away; 
but My. Thornhill made no efforts to 
reſtrain her nuptials. The ſucceeding 
week he was ſtill aſſiduous, but not. 
more open. On the third he diſcon- 
tinued his viſits entirely; and inſtead of 
my daughter teſtifying any impatience, 
as I expected, ſhe ſeemed to retain a 
penſive tranquility, which I looked 
upon as reſignation, For my own part, 
I was now ſincerely pleaſed with think - 
ing that my child was going to be ſe- 
cured in a continuance of competence 
and peace, and frequently applauded 
her reſolution, in preferring happineſs 
to oſtentation. 5 
It was within about four days of her 
inrended nuptials, that my little family 
at night were gathered round a charm- 
ing fire, telling ſtories of the paſt, and 
laying ſchemes for the future. Buſied 
in forming a thouſand projects, and 
laughing at whatever folly came up- 
permoſt, Well, Moſes, cried I, © we 
* ſhall ſoon, my boy, have a wedding 
© in the family; what is your opinion 
© of matters and things in general?“ 
—* My opinion, father, is, that all 
things go on very well; and I was 
a ys now thinking, that when ſiſter 
© Livy is married to Farmer Williams, 
* we ſhall then have the loan of his 
t cyder-preſs and brewing-tubs for no- 
© thing.'—" That we ſhall, Moſes,” 
cried I, © and he will ſing us Death and 
* the Lady to raiſe our ſpirits into the 
bargain. He has taught that ſong 
© to our Dick, cried Moſes; © and I 
think he goes through it very pret- 
* tily,” Boes he ſo? cried I, then 
* let us have it: where's little Dick? 
* let him up with it boldly.— “ My 
* brother Dick, cried Bill, my young- 
eſt, is juſt gone out with ſiſter Livy ; 
* but Mr. Williams has taught me 
two ſongs, and I'll ſing them for you, 
* papa, Which ſong 9 you chuſe, 
* The dying Swan, or the Elegy on the 
- Death, 92 Mad Dog? The elegy, 


* child, by all means, ſaid 1; I ne- 
ver heard that yet and Deborah, my 
* life, grief you know is dry; let us 
have a bottle of the beſt gooſeberry 


wine, to keep up our ſpirits. I have 


Yo 


«© wept fo much at all ſorts. of elegi | 
© of 2 that without an trees 
« glaſs I am ſure this will overcome 
© me, —And Sophy, love, take your 
c Rap and thrum in with the boy a 
« little, 


AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD« 
: Do. 


O Ob people all, of every forty - 
Give ear unto my ſong; 
And if you find it wondrous F 
It cannot hold you long» 


In Iſlington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might ſays 
That ſtill a godly race he ran, 
Whene'er he went to pray, 


A kind and gentle heart he hady 
To comfort friends and foes j 

The naked every day he clad, 
When he put on his clothes - 


And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be; HE 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound 
And curs of low degree. _ i 


This dog and man at firſt were friends 3 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man. 


Around from all the neighbouring ftreets, 
The wond'ring neighbours ran; e 
And ſwore the dog had loſt his wits, 
To bite fo good a man. 


The wound it ſeem'd hoth ſore and ſad, 
To every chriſtian eye; | 
And while they ſwore the dog was mad, 
They ſwore the man would die. Cs 


But ſoon a wonder came to light, 
That ſhew'd the rogues they lyed 3 
The man recover'd of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 


© A very good boy, Bill, upon my 
* word; and an elegy that may truly 
© be called tragical..-Come, my chil. 
* dren, here's Bill's health, and may 
© he one day be a biſhop!” | 
© With all my heart, cried my wife 
© and if he but preaches as well as he 
* ſings, I make no doubt of him. The 
© malt of his family, by the mother's 
© ſide, could ling a 3 ſong : it was 
a common ſaying in our country, that 
the family of the Blenkinſops could 
© never look ſtraight before them, not 
© the Hugginſons blow out a candle; 
© that there were none of the Grograma 
© but could ſing a ſong, or of the Mar- 
= * jorams 


L And very 


4 
40 
jorams but could tell a ftory.'— 
However that be, cried I, the moſt 
- © yulgar ballad of all generally pleaſes 
© me better than the fine modern odes, 
© and thirfys that petrify in a fingle 
© ſtanza; productions that we at once 
« deteſt aiſe, Put the glaſs to 
«.your. brother, Moſes. The great 
© fault of theſe elegiaſts is, that they 
© are in deſpair for griefs that give the 
« ſenhfible part of mankind very little 
© pain. | A lady loſes her muff, her 
0 Fan, or her lap-dog, and ſo the filly 
poet runs home to verſify the diſaſter.” 
© That may be the mode, cried 
Moſes, in ſublimer compoſition ; but 
© the Ranelagh ſongs that come down 
© to us are perfectly familiar, and all 
© caſt in the ſame mould: Collin meets 
© Dolly, and they hold a dialogue to- 
« gether; he gives her a fairing to put 
in her hair, and ſhe preſents him with 
© a noſegay; and then they go toge- 
ther to church, where they give good 
« advice to young nymphs and ſwains 
sto get married as faſt as they can. 
d advice too, cried 
Tz and Iam told there is not a place 
-* in the world where advice can be 
6 _ with ſo much 223 as 
there; for, as it perſuades us to 
1 marry, it alſo furniſhes us with a 
© wife; and ſurely that muſt be an ex- 
-< cellent market, my boy, where we 
© are told what we.want, and ſupplied 
« with it when wanting.” 
Ves, Sir, returned Moſes, © and 
I know butof two ſuch markets for 
wives in Europe, Ranelagh in Eng- 
land, and Fontarabia in Spain. The 
Spaniſh market is open once a year, 
but our Engliſh wives are ſaleable 
* night. 
c 
mother, © Old England 1s the only 
© place in the world for huſbands to 
get wives.'—"" And for wives to ma- 
5 nage their huſbands,” interrupted I. 
©. It is a proverb abroad, that if a 
bridge were built acroſs the ſea, all 
© the fadies of the Continent would 
come over to take pattern from ours: 
« for there are no ſuch wives in Europe 
© as our own. But let us have one 
bottle more, Deborah, my life—and 
« Moſes give us a good fong. What 
© thanks 9 we not owe to Heaven for 
thus beſtowing tranquility, health, 
and competence! I think myſelf hap- 
pier now than the greateſt monarch 
upon earth. He has no ſuch fire-fide, 
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'© to heaven. 
child was poſſeſt of! But all our 


ou are right, my boy, ' cried his 
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nor ſuch pleaſant faces about it. Yes, 
Deborah, we are now growing old; 
© but the evening of our life is likely 
© to be happy. 2 e are deſeended from 
anceſtors 5 knew no ſtain, and we 
© ſhall leave a good and virtuous race 
© of children behind us. While we 
© live they will be our ſupport and our 
© pleaſure here, and when we die they 
will tranſmit our honour untainted 
© to poſterity, Come, my ſon, we wait 
for a ſong: let us have a chorus. 
© But where is my darling Olivia; 
that little cherub's voice is always 
«© ſweeteſt in the concert?? Juſt as 1 
ſpoke, Dick came running in, 0 
© papa, papa» the is gone from us, ſhe 
eis gone from us; my ſiſter Livy is 
© gone from us for ever.“ Gone, 

child !'—* Yes, ſhe is e off with 
two gentlemen in a K chaiſe; and 
one of them kiſſed her, and ſaid he 
would die for her; and ſhe cried very 
© much, and was for coming back ; 
© but he perſuaded her again, and ſhe 
© went into the chaiſe, and ſaid, „O, 
te what will my poor papa do when he 
* knows Iam undone.— “ Now, then,” 
cried I; © my children, go and be miſer- 
© able: for we ſhall never enjoy one hour 
* more. And O may Heaven's ever- 
© laſting fury light upon him and his! 
© Thus to rob me of my child! And 
© ſure it will, for taking back my 
* ſweet innocent that I was leading up 
Such ſincerity as my 
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© earthly happineſs is now over! Go, 
© my children, go, and be miſerable 
© and infamous; for my heart is bro- 
© ken within me!! Father, cried my 
fon, is this your fortitude ?'— For- 
© titude, child! Yes, he ſhall fee 1 
© have fortitude! Bring me my piſtols. 
I'll purſue the traitor. While he is 
© on earth I'll purſue him. Old as 1 
© am, he ſhall find Ican ſting him yet. 
© The villain! the perfidious villain!” 
J had by this time reached down my 


piſtols, when my oor wife, whole 
0 


paſſions were not ſo ſtrong as mine, 
caught me in her arms. * My deareſt, 
© deareſt huſband,” cried ſhe, the 
Bible is the only weapon that is fit for 
« your old hands now, Open that, 
my love, and read our anguiſh into 
© patience, for ſhe has vilely deceived 
© us.'— Indeed, sir,“ reſumed my 
ſon, after a pauſe, your rage is too 
violent and unbecoming. You ſhould 
© be my mother's comforter, and you 

weed « imcreale 
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< increaſe her pain. It ill ſuited you * ducer: ſhe may bring us toſhame, but 


and your reverend charactet thus to 


_ © curſe your greateſt enemy: you ſhould 
© not have curſt him, villain as he is. 


— I did not curſe him, child, did I? 
—* Indeed, Sir, you did; you eurſt 
© him twice. — Then may Heaven 
forgive me and him if I did. And 
now, my ſon, I ſee it was more than 
human benevolence that firſt taught 
us to bleſs our enemies! Bleſt be his 
holy name for all the good he hath 
given, and for all that he hath taken 
away. But it is not, it is not a ſmall 
diſtreſs that can wring tears from 
thele old eyes, that have not wept for 
ſo many years. My child! To 
undo my darling! May confuſion 
ſeize Heaven forgive me, what am 
I about to ſay - Vou may remember, 
my love, how good ſhe was, and 
how charming ; till this vile moment, 
all her care was to make us happy. 
Had ſhe but died! But ſhe is gone, 
the honour of gur family contami- 
nated,” and I mw? ok out for hap- 
«© pineſs in other s than here.— 
0 But, my child, „ W them go off; 
away? If he 
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perhaps he forced 


forced her, ſhe may) be innocent. 


Ah, no, Sir, cried : e child ; he 


only kiſſed her, and ciiled her his 


s angel, and ſhe wept very much, and 
# leaned upon his arm, and they drove 
off yery Paſt. ns She's an ungratefyl 
creature, cried my wife, who could 
fearce for weeping, to uſe us 
thus. She never had the leaſt con- 
© ſtraint put upon her affections. The 
* vile ſtrumpet has baſely deſerted her 
* parents without any provocation, 
© thus to bring your grey hairs to the 
« grave, and I muſt ſhortly follow.” 

n thjs manner that night, the firſt 
of our real misfortunes, was ſpent in 
the bitterneſs of complaint, and ill- 
ſupported ſallies of enthuſiaſm. I de- 
r however, to find out our 

trayer, wherever he was, and re- 
proach his baſeneſs. The next morn- 
ng we miſſed our wretched child at 
breakfaſt, where ſhe uſed to give life 
and chearfulneſs to us all. My wife, 
as before, attempted to eaſe her heart 
by reproaches. ' * Never,” cried ſhe, 
* ſhall that vileſt ſtain of our famil 
© again darken - wah harmleſs doors. \ 
© will never call her daughter more. No, 
© let the trumpet liye with her vile ſe- 


* the ſhall neyer more deceive us. 

Wife, ſaid I, do not talk thus 
© hardly : my deteſtation of her guilt” 
is as great as your's ; but ever ſhall 
this houſe and this heart be open to 
a poor returning repentant finner, 
The ſooner ſhe returns from her - 
tranſgreſſion, the more welcome ſhall 
ſhe be to me. For the firſt time the 
very beſt may err; art ma uade, ' 
md. novelty | read out 1 
The firſt fault is the child of ſimpli- 
city ; but every other the offspring of 

ut; Yes, the wretched creature 

all be welcome to this heart and 
this houſe, though ſtained with ten 
. thouſand vices. I will again hearken 
to the muſic of her voice, again will 
I hang fondly on her boſom, if I find 
but repentance there. My ſon, bring. 
© hither my Bible and my ſtaff: Iwill 
« purſue her, wherever ſhe is; and 
though I cannot ſave her from ſhame, 
* I may prevent the continuance of 
© iniquity.* hos 
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CHAP. xvIl. 


THE PURSUIT OP A FATHER TO 
RECLAIM A LOST CHILD TO VIR-= 
TUE, oy 


HOUGH the child could not 
deſcribe the tleman's perſon 

who handed his ſiſter into the poſt- chaiſe, 
yet my ſuſpicions fell entirely upon our 
young landlord, whoſe character for 
ſuch intrigues was but too well known, 
I therefore directed my Reps. towards 
Thornhill Caſtle, reſolving to upbraid' 
him, and, if poſſible, to bring back my 
daughter: but before I had reached 
his ſeat, I was met by one of my pa- 
riſhioners, who ſaid he ſaw a young 
lady reſemblipg my daughter in a poſt- 
chaiſe with a gentleman, whom, by the 
deſcription, I could only guefs to be 
Mr. Burchell, and that they drove very 
faſt. This information, however, did 
by no means ſatisfy me. I therefore 
went to the young ſquire's, and though 
it was yet early, inſiſted upon ſeeing 
him immediately: he ſoon appeared 
with the moſt open familiar air, and 
ſeemed perfectly amazed at my daugh- 
ter's elopement, proteſting upon his 
honour that he _ quite a ſtranger to 
2 9 
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it. I now. therefore, condemned my er. though, 


farmer fuſpicions, and could turn them 


oply on 


his villainy, who averred that he and 
my daughter were actually gone to- 


wards the Wells, about thirty miles 


r. Burchell, who I recollected 
hd of late ſeveral private conferences 
with her: but the appearance of another 
witneſs left me no room to doubt of 


I was unprovided with money to defra 

the expences of my entertainment. It 
is poſſible the anxiety from this laſt 
circumſtance alone might have brought 
on a relapſe, had I not been ſuppſied 
by a traveller, who ftopt to take a cur- 
ſory refreſhment. This perfon'was no 
other than the philanthrophic bookſeller 


off, where there was a great deal of, in St. Paul's Church-yard, who has 


om_— Being driven to that ſtate 
in which we are more ready , 
to act precipitately than to reaſon right, 
J never debated with myſelf, whether , 
_ theſe accounts might not have been 
- given by perſons purpoſely Placed in my, 

olved to pur- 
ſue my daughter and herfancieddeluder, 
thither, I walked along with earneſt- 


of min 


ways to miflead me, but re 


neſs, and enquired of ſeveral by the 
way z but received no accounts, till 
atering the town, I was met by a per- 


ſon on horſeback, whom I remembered 


to have ſeen at the ſquire's, and he aſ- 


ſured me, that if I followed them to, 


the races, which were but thirty miles 
farther, I might depend upon overtaking 
them; for he had ſeen them dance there 
m night before, and the whole aſſem- 


y ſeemed charmed with my daughter's. 


performance. Early the next day I 
walked forward to the races, and about 
four in the afternoon-I came upon the 
courſe. The company made a very 
brilliant appearance, all earneſtly em- 

loyed in one purſuit, that of pleaſure ;. 
| 266 different from mine, that of re- 
claiming a loſt child to virtue! I 
thought I perceived Mr. Burchell at 
ſome diſtance from me: but as if he 
dreaded an interview, upon my ap- 
proaching him, he mixed among a 
crowd, and I ſaw him no more. I now 
reflected that it would be to no purpoſe 
to continue my purſuit farther, and re- 
ſolved to return home to an innocent 
family, who wanted my aſſiſtance. But 


the agitations of my mind, and the fa- 


tigues I had undergone, threw me into 
a fever, the ſymptoms of which 1 per- 
ceived before I came off the courſe. 
This was another unexpected ſtroke, 
as I was more than ſeventy miles diſtant 
from home: however, I retired to a lit- 
tle ale-houſe by the road- ſide, and in 
this place, the uſual retreat of indigence 
and trugality,-I laid me down patiently 


to wait the ĩſſue of my diſorder, I lan- 
gviſhed here for near three weeks; but 


written ſo many little books for chil- 
dren : he called himſelf their friend; 
but he was the friend of all mankind. 
He was no ſooner alighted, but he was 
in haſte to be gone; for he was ever on 
buſineſs. of the utmoſt importance, and 
was at that time actually compiling 
materials for the hiſtory of one Mr, 
Thomas Trip. I immediately recol- 
lected this good-natured man's red 
pimpled face; for he had publiſhed for 
me againſt the Deuterogamiſts df the 
age, and from him I borrowed a few 
pieces to be paid at return. Leaving 
the inn, therefore, as I was yet but 


weak, I reſolved to return home by 


eaſy journeys often miles a day. My 
health and uſyal tranquility were al- 
molt reſtored, I now condemned 
that pride which had made me refrac- 
tory to the hand of correction. Man 
little knows what calamities are beyond 
his patience to bear till he tries them: 
as in aſcending the heights of ambition, 
which look bright from below, every 
ſep we riſe ſhews us ſome new and 
gloomy proſpe& of hidden diſappoint- 
ment; ſo in our deſcent from the ſum- 
mit of pleaſure, though the vale of mi- 
ſery Ne- may appear at firſt dark and 
gloomy, yet the buſy mind, ſtill atten- 
tive to it's own amuſement, finds as we 
deſcend ſomething to flatter and pleaſe. 
Still as we approach, the darkeſt ob- 
jects appear ta bel ghten, and the mental 
eye becomes adapted to it's gloomy 
ſituation. | 

I now proceeded forward, and had 
walked about two hours, when I per- 
ceived what appeared at a diſtance like 
a waggon, which I was reſolved to 
overtakez but when I came up with it, 
faund it to be a ſtrolling company's 
cart, that was carrying their ſcenes and 
other theatrical furniture to the next 
village, where they were to exhibit. 
The cart was attended only by the per- 


ſon who drove it, and one of the com- 


pany, as the relt of the players were to 
follow 
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fallow the enſuing day. Good compa. - 
ny upon the road, ſays the proverb, 
is the ſhorteſt cut. I therefore entered 
into converſation with the poor player; 
and as Lonce had ſome theatrical powers 


myſelf, I diſſerted an ſuch topicks with 


my uſual freedom: but as I was pretty 
much -unacquainted with the preſent 
fate of the ſtage, I demanded who were 
the preſent theatrical writers in vogue, 
who the Drydens and q the 
day. I é fancy, Sir, cried the player, 
6 — of our modern dramatiſts would 
c think themſelves much honoured by 
„being compared to the writers you 
mention. Dryden and Rowe's man- 
ner, Sir, are quite out of faſhion ; 
t qur taſte has gone back a whole cen- 
c tury 3 Fletcher, Ben Johnſon, and all 
the plays of Shakeſpeare. are the only 
5 things that go down. How, cried 
I. + is it poſſible the preſent age can 
be pleaſed with that antiquated dia- 
© let, that obſolete humour, thoſe 
© quer-charged characters, which a- 
© bound in the works you mention?“ 
Sir, returned my nion, the 


publick think nothing about dialeQ, 


© or humour, or character ; for that is 
none of their buſineſs; they only go 
© to be amuſed, and find themſelves 
© h when they can enjoy a.panto- 
6 mans the CanRion wg onſon's 
or Shakeſpeare's name.'—* So then; 
I ſuppoſe, cried I, that our modern 


© dramatiſts are rather imitators 0 


* Shakeſpeare than nature. To ſay 


© the. truth,” returned my companion, 


I don't know that they imitate any 
© thing at all; nor indeed does the 

be require it of them: it is not 
the compoſition of the piece, but the 
number of ſtarts and attitudes that 
may be introduced that elicits ap- 
< plauſe. I have known a piece with 
not one jeſt in the whole, ſhrugged 
into popularity, and another ſaved by 
© the poet's throwing in a fit of the 
* gripes. - No, Sir, the works of Con- 
* greve and Farquhar have too much 
vit in them for the preſent taſte ; our 
modern dialect is much more natural. 
Buy this time the equipage of the ſtrol· 
ling company was arrived at the village, 
which, it ſeems, had been apprized of 
our approach, and was come out tv 
gaze at us; for my companion obferved, 
that ſtrollers always have more ſpec- 
tators without doors than within. T 


did not confider the impropriety of my 
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being in ſuch company, till I ſaw a 
mob gather about me. I therefore took 
ſhelter, as faſt as poſſible, in the firſt 
ale · houſe that offered; and being ſhewn 
into the common room, wis accofted 
by a very well-dreſt gentleman, who 
demanded whether I was the real chap 
lain of the company, or whether it was 
anly to be my maſquerade character in 
the play. Upon informing him of the 
truth, and that I did not belong in any 
fort to the company, he was conde- 
ſcending enough to defire me and the 
playey td partake in a bowl of punch, 
over which he diſcuſſed modernpoliticks 
with great earneſtneſs and intereſt, I 
fet him down in my own mind for no- 
thing leſs than a parliament-man at 
leaſt; but was almoſt confirmed in in 

conjettures, when upon aſking what 
there was in the houſe for ſupper, he 
inked that the — and I ſhould ſup 
with him at his houſe; with which re- 
queſt, after ſome entreaties, we wers 
prevailed on to comply. 


CHAP. MIX. 

THE DESCRIPTION OF A PERSON 
MISCONTENTED WITH THE PRE- 
SENT GOVERNMENT AND Ar- 
PREHENSIVE OF THE Loss OF 
OUR LIBERTIES, *' 


HE houſe where we were to be 

entertained, lying at a {mall dif- 
tance from the village, our inviter ob- 
ſerved, that as the coach was not ready, 
he would condu& us on foot, and we 
ſoon arrived at one of the moſt magni- 
ficent manſions I had ſeen in that part 
of the country. The apartment into 
which we were ſhewn was perfectly 
elegant and modern; he went to give 
orders for ſupper, while the player, 
with a wink, obſerved that we were 
perfectly in luck. Our entertainer ſoon 
returned, an elegant ſupper was brought 
in, two or three ladies in an eaſy diſ- 


habille were introduced, and the con- 


verſation began with ſome ſprightlineſs. 
Politicks, however, was the {ubje& on 
which our entertainer chiefly expatia- 
ted; for he aſſerted that liberty was at 
once his boaſt and his terror. After 
the cloth was removed, he aſked me if 
I had ſeen the laſt Monitor; to which 
replying in the negative, © What, nor 
+ the Auditor, I ſuppoſe?” cried he. 
Neither, 


. 
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Neither, Sir, returned I. That's 
© ſtrange, very ſtrange, repligd my 
entertazner, 
© ©.politicks that come out. The Daily, 
che Public, the Ledger, the Chro- 
6. nicle, the London Evening, the 
Whitehall Evening, the ſeventeen 
Magazines, and the two Reviews; 
and though they hate each other, I 
. love them all. Liberty, Sir, liberty 
is the Briton's boaſt; and by all my 
© coal mines in Cornwall, I reverence 
it's guardians. “ Then it is to be 
© hoped,” cried I, (you reverence the 
king. —“ Ves, returned my enter- 
- Fainer, * when he does what we would 
4 have him; but if he goes on as he 
6 has done of late, I'Il never trouble 
F myſelf more with his matters. I ſay 
„ nothing. Ithink only, I could have 
© directed ſome things better. I don't 
© think there has been a ſuthcient num: 
# berof adviſers : he ſhould adviſe with 
© every. perſon willing to give him ad- 
© vice, and then we hould have things 
done in another gueſt manner.“ 
- $ I wiſh,' cried I, that ſuch in- 
© truding adviſers. were fixed in the 
wy . It ſhould be the duty of 
$ honeſt men to aſſiſt the weaker ſide of 
dur conſtitution, that facred power 
that has for ſome years been every 
& day declining, and loſing it's due 
© ſhare of influence in the ſtate. But 
< theſe 1gnorants ſtill continue the cry 
5 of liberty, and if they have any 
© weight, baſely throw it into the ſub- 
« ſiding ſcale.” 
© How," cried one of the ladies, * do 
© I live to ſee one fo baſe, ſo ſordid, 
© as to be an enemy to liberty, and a 
c defender of tyrants? Liberty, that 
© facred gift of Heaven, that glorious 
-< privijege of Britons! yy 
Can it bepothible,? cried our enter- 
tainer, ; that there ſhould be any found 
at preſent ad vocates for ſlavery? Any 
« who- are for meanly giving up the 
4 n of Britons? Can any, Sir, 
de ſo abject?ꝰ | | 
No, Sir, replied I, I am for 
liberty, that attribute of gods! Glo- 
* xjous liberty! that theme of modern 
declamation. I would have all men 
* kings. I would be a king myſelf, 
« We have all naturally an equal right 
to the throne : we are all originally 
equal. This is my opinion, and was 
© once the opinion of a ſet of honeſt 
men who were called Levellers. They 
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Now, I read all the 
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reſume their primzva 


tried to ere& themſelves into à com - 
munity, Where all ſhould be equally 
free. But, alas! it would never 
anſwer; for there were ſome among 
them ſtronger, and ſome more cun- 
ning than others; and theſe became 
— * of the reſt; for as ſure as 
your groom rides your horfes, be- 
cauſe he is a cunninger animal than 
they, ſo ſurely will the animal that 
is cunninger or ſtronger than he, ſit 
upon his ſhoulders in turn. Since 
then It is entailed upon humanity 
to ſubmit, and ſome are born to 
command, and others to obey, the 
queſtion is, as there muſt be tyrants, 
whether it is better to have them in 
the ſame houſe with us, or in the 
ſame village, or- ſtill farther off, in 
the metropolis. Now, Sir, for m 
own part, as I naturally hate the face 
of a tyrant, the farther off he is re- 
moved from me the better pleaſed am 
I. The generality of mankind alſo 
are of my way of thinking, and have 
unanimouſly created one king, whoſe 
election at once diminiſhes the num 
ber 'of tyrants, and puts tyranny at 
the greatelt diſtance Gow the greateſt 
number of people. Now the great, 
who were tyrants themſelves befcre 
the election of one tyrant, are natu- 
rally averſe to a power raiſed over 
them, and whoſe weight muſt ever 
lean heavieſt on the ſubordinate or- 
ders, It is the intereſt of the great, 
therefore, to diminiſh kingly power 
as much as poſſiblez becauſe what- 
ever they take from that, is naturally 
reſtored to themſelves ; and all they 
have to do in the ſtate, is to under- 
mine the ſingle tyrant, by which they 
authority. 
© Now the ſtate may be ſo circum- 
6 ſtanced, or it's laws may be fo dil- 
© poſed, or it's men of opulence ſo 
minded, as all to conſpire in carry- 
ing on this buſineſs of undermining 
monarchy. For, in the firſt place, 
if the circumſtances of our ſtate be 
ſuch, as to favour the accumulation 
of wealth, and make the opulent ſtill 
more rich, this will encreaſe their am- 
bition. An accumulation of wealth, 
however, muſt neceſiarily be the con- 
ſequence, when, as at preſent, more 
riches flow in from external com- 
merce than ariſe from internal in- 
duſtry: for external commerce can 
only be managed to advantage hy the 
rich. 
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time all the emoluments ariſing from 
internal induſtry; ſo that the rich, 
© with us, have two ſources of wealth, 


© whereas the poor have but one. For 


© this reafon, wealth, in all commer- 
«© cial fates, is found to accumulate, 
and all ſuch have hitherto in time 
become ariſtooratical. Again, the 
„very laws alſo of this country may 
i contribute to the accumulation of 
wealth; as when by their means the 
© natural ties that bind the rich and 
poor together are broken, and it is 


ordained, that the rich ſhall only 


© marry with the rich; or when the 
© learned are held unqualified to ſerve 
© their country as counſellors merel 
from a defect of opulence, and wealt 
* is thus made the object of a wiſe 


man's ambition; by theſe means, 1 


« ſay, and ſuch means as theſe, riches 
« will accumulate, Now the poſſeſſor 
of accumulated wealth, when fur- 


© niſhed with the neceſſaries and plea- 


© ſures of life, has no other method to 


© employ the ſuperfluity of his fortune 


but in purchaſing power; that is, dif- 
« ferently ſpeaking, in making depen- 


© dants, by purchafing the liberty of 


© the needy or the venal, of men who 
are willing to bear the mortification 
© of contiguous tyranny for hread. 
© Thus each very opulent man gene- 


© rally gathers round him a circle of 


the pooreſt of the people; and the 
« polity abounding in accumulated 
© wealth, may be compared to a Car- 
teſian ſyſtem, each orb with a vortex 
©'of it's own. 
© are willing to move in a great man's 
vortex, are only ſuch as much be 


© ſlaves, the rabble of mankind, whoſe 


* ſouls and whoſe education are adapt- 
ed to ſervitude, and who know no- 
© thing of liberty except the name. 
© But there muſt till be a large num- 
© ber of the people without the ſphere 
© of the opulent man's influence, name- 
ly, that order of men which ſubſiſts 
between the very rich and the ve 

rabble; thoſe men who are poſſeſt of 
too large fortunes to ſubmit to the 
neighbouring man in power, and yet 
are too poor to ſet up for tyranny 
themſelves. In this middle order of 


mankind are generally to be found 
all the arts, wiſdom, and virtues of 
ſociety. This order alone is known 
© ts be the true preferyer of freedom, 
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© rich, and they have alſo at the ſame” 


Thoſe, however, who 


* 


and may be called the people. Now. 
it may happen that this middle order 
© of mankind may loſe all it's influence 

© ina ſtate; and it's voice be in a manner 
© drowned in that of the rabble: for, 
© if the fortune ſufficient for qualifying: 

a perſon at preſent to give his voice 

« in ſtate affairs, be ten times leſs than 

© was judged ſufficient upon forming 

© the conſtitution, it is evident that 

4 * numbers of the rabble will thus 

© be introduced into the political ſyſ- 

© tem, and they, ever moving in the 

© yortex of the great, will follow where. 
« greatneſs ſhall direct. In ſuch a ſtate, 

© therefore, all that the middle order 

nas left, js to preſerve the prerogative 

© and privileges of the one principal 

© 

c 
c 
c 
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| governor with the moſt ſacred cire 


cumfpettion. For he divides the 

power of the rich, and calls off the 

great from falling with tenfold weight. 

on the middle order placed beneath 
< them. The middle order may be 
© compared to a town, of which the 
opulent are forming the ſiege, and 
© which the governor from without is 
© haſtening the relief. While the be- 
© fiegers are in dread of an enemy over 
© them, it is but natural to offer the 
* townlmen the moſt ſpecious terms; 
© to flatter them with ſounds, and 
amuſe them with privileges; but if 
they once defeat the governor from 
behind, the walls of the town will be 
but a ſmall defence to it's inhabitants. 
© What they may then expect, may be 
« ſeen by turning our eyes to Holland, 
© Genoa, or Venice, where the laws 
6 govern the poor, and the rich govern 
© the law. I am then for, and would 
« die for, monarchy, ſacred monarchy z 
for if there be any thing ſacred a- 
© mongſ men, it muſt be the anointed 
© SOVEREIGN of his people, and every 
© diminution of his power in war, or 
© in peace, is an infringement upon the 
real liberties of the ſubject. The 
* ſounds of liberty, patriotiſm, and 
* Britons, have already done muzh; it 
© is to be hoped that the true ſons of 
freedom will prevent their ever doin 
more. I have known many of thoſe 
« pretended champions for 2 in 
my time, yet do I not remember one 
© that was not in his heart and in his 
© family a tyrant.” 

My warmth, I found, had lengthened 
this harangue beyond the rules of good- 
breeding: but the impatience of my 

enter- 
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entertainer, who often ſtrave to inter- welcomed me with möſt cordial hoſpi-, 
. its could be reſtrained. no longer; tality. Nor could they forbear ſmil- 
„Wat,“ cried he, © then I have been ing, upon being informed of the nature 
2 all this while entertaining a Jeſuit in, of my preſent viſit: but the unforty-, 
© parlon's clothes : but by all the coal nate butler, whom they at firſt ſce 
mines of Cornwall, out he ſhall pack, diſpoſed to turn away, was. at my in- 
* if my name be. Wilkinſan.* I now. terceſſion forgiven,  .. 222 
found 1 had gone tog far, and aſced Mr. Arnold and bis lady, to hom 

ardon for the warmth with which I the houſe belonged now, inſiſted upon 
had ſpoken. Pardon, returned he. having the Sn of my ſtay for ſome. 
in a fury: © I think ſuch principles, days, and as their niece, my charming 
© demand ten thouſand pardons. What pupil, whoſe mind, in ſome meaſure; 
5 Uh up liberty, * erty, and as the, had been formed under my own in- 
* 'Gazetteer ſays, lie down to be ſad- ſtructions, joined in their entreaties, L 
© dled with wooden ſhoes ! Sir, I in- complied. That night I was ſhewn 
© ſiſt upon your marching out of this to a magnificient chamber, and tlie 
* houſe immediately, to prevent worſe, next morning early, Miſs Wilmot de- 
© conſequences. Sir, I inſiſt upon fired to walk with me in the garden, 
it. I was going to repeat my re- which was decorated in the modern 
monttrances; but * then we heard. manner. After ſome time ſpent in 
a footman's rap at the door, and the pointing out the beauties of the place, 
two ladies cned out, As ſure as ſhe enquired, with ſeeming unconcern, 
death, there is our maſter and miſtreſs when laſt I had heard from my ſon 
© come home.” It ſeems, my entertain- George. Alas! Madam, cried I, 
er was all this while only the butler, © he has now been near three years 
Who, in his maſter's abſence, had a * abſent, without ever writing to his 
mind to cut a figure, and be for a While friends or me. Where he is I know 
the gentleman himſelf ; and, to ſay the not; perhaps I ſhall never ſee him or 
truth, he talked politicks as well as moſt © happineſs more. No, my dear Ma- 
country gentlemen do. But nothing, dam, we ſhall never more ſee ſuch 
cquld now exceed my confuſion, upon * pleaſing hours as were once ſpent by 
ſeeing the gentleman and his lady en- our fire- ſide at Wakefield. y lit 
ter; nor was their ſurprize, at finding tle family are now diſperſing very faſt, 
ſuch company and good cheer, leſs and poverty has brought not only 
than ours. Gentlemen,” cried the © want, but 5 — upon us.“ The 
real maſter of the houſe, to me and good-natured girl let fall a tear at this 
my companion, my wife and I account; but as I ſaw her poſſeſſed of 
© are your moſt humble ſervants; but too much ſenſibility, I forbore a more 
© I proteſt this is ſo unexpected a fa- minute detail of our ſufferings. It was, 
« your, that we almoſt fink under the however, ſome conſolation to me to 
© obligation.” However unexpected find that time had made no alteration 
our company _ be to them, theirs, in her affections, and that ſhe had re- 
F am ſure, was ſtill more fo to us, and jected ſeveral matches that had been 
I was ſtruck dumb with the apprehen- made her fince our leaving her part of 
fions of my own abſurdity, when, whom the country, She led me round all the 
mould I next ſee enter the room but extenſive improvements of the place, 
my dear Miſs Arabella Wilmot, who 1 to the ſeveral walks and ar» 
was formerly deſigned to be married bours, and at the ſame time catching 
to my ion George; but whoſe match from every object a hint for ſome new 
was broken off, as already related. queſtion relative to my ſon. In this 
As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, ſhe "&, to my manner we ſpent the forenoon, till the 
arms with the utmoſt joy. My dear bell ſummoned us to dinner, where we 
© Sir,* cried ſhe, © to what happy acci- found the manager of the {trolling com+ 
* dent is it that we owe ſo unexpected pany that I mentioned before, who 
© a viſit? Iam ſure my uncle and was come to diſpoſe of tickets for the 
© aunt will be in raptures when they Fair Penitent, which was to he ated 
© find they have got the good Doctor that evening; the part of Horatio by a 
« Primroſe. for their gueſt.” Upon young gentleman. who had never ap- 
hearing my name, the old yentzeman peared on any ſtage. He ſeemed to 
and lady very politely ſtept up, and be very warm in the praiſe of the 
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new performer, and averred that he 
never ſaw any who bid ſo fair for ex- 
cellence. Acting, he obſerved, was 
not learned in a day: But this gentle- 
c man, continued he, © ſeems born to 
© tread the ſtage. His voice, his figure, 
© and attitudes, are all admirable: We 
© caught him up accidentally in our 
journey down. This account in 
ſome meaſure excited our curioſity, 
and, at the entreaty of the ladies, I was 
prevailed upon to accompany them to 
the play-houſe, which was no other 
than a barn, As the company with 
which I went was inconteſtibly the 
chief of the place, we were received 
with the greateſt reſpect, and placed in 
the front ſeat of the theatre; where we 
ſat for ſome time with no ſmall impa- 
tience to ſee Horatio make his appear · 
ance. The new performer advanced 
at laſt ; and let nts think of my 
ſenſations by their own, when I found 
it was my unfortunate ſon. He was 
going to begin; when, turning his 
eyes 1 — the audience, he perceived 
Miſs Wilmot and me, and ſtood at 
once ſpeechleſs and immoveable. The 
actors behind the ſcene, who aſcribed 
this pauſe to his natural timidity, at- 
tempted to encourage him; but inſtead 
of going on, he burſt into a flood of 
tears, and retired off the ſtage, I don't 
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know what were my feelings on this 
occaſion ; for they ſucceeded with too 
much rapidity for deſcription :' but I 
was ſoon awaked from this diſagreeable 
reverie by Miſs Wilmot; w 4 pom 
and with a trembling voice, deſired me 
to conduct her back to her uncle's. 
When got home, Mr. Arnold, who 
was as yet a ſtranger to our extraordi- 


nary behaviour, being informed that 


the new performer was my ſon, ſent 
his coach, and an invitation, for him; 
and as he perſiſted in his refuſal to ap- 
pear again upon the ſtage, the pla 

E another in his place, and we ſoon 


d him with us. Mr. Arnold gave 7 


him the kindeſt reception, and I received 
him with my uſual tranſport: for I could 
never counterfeit a falſe reſentment. 
Miſs Wilmot's reception was mixed 
with ſeeming — and yet I could 
perceive ſhe acted a ſtudied part. The 
tumult in her mind ſeemed not yet a- 
batedz ſhe ſaid twenty giddy things 
that looked like joy, and then laughed 
oud at her own want of meaning. At 
intervals ſhe would take a fly peep at 
the glaſs, as if happy in the conſciouſ- 
neſs of irreſiſtible beauty, and often 
would aſk queſtions, without' giving 
any manner of attention to the an- 
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